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Nates. 
HENRY VILI.’s IMPRESS AT THE 
CLOTH OF GOLD. 
(Continued from 3° ii. 224.) 

III. I have now to inquire how far the account 
which P. Jovius has published is confirmed by 
earlier writers. 

If the incident of the impress ever happened at 


FIELD OF THE | 


| given, 


241 


| quire the most convincing proof of the existence 


of the impress from the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
Whether, however, such proof can be produced, 
is now the question which demands consideration, 

The original authorities, from which the descrip- 


tion of the Field of the Cloth of Gold has passed 


| into general history, are Hall's Chronicle, the Me- 


moirs of the Marshal de Fleurange * and of Mar- 
tin du Bellay, and a contemporary French tract 
inserted in Montfaucon.t| The French tract con- 
tains the official account published by authority 
at the time.{ Hall, who was a man of character, 
and afterwards Recorder of London, states ex- 
pressly that he was present at the interview; and 
he is said to have been charged by Henry VIII. 
to write the English official account. Fleurange 
was likewise present, in attendance upon the per- 
son of Francis, as Captain of the Swiss Guard, 
and is known to have remonstrated with him on 
the rashness of his informal visit to Henry. Du 


| Bellay, who was there also, is a writer of unim- 


peachable character. Now, it is worthy of special 
notice, that in every one of the four contemporary 
narratives here referred to, there is a description 
of King Henry’s palace, and that given by Hall 
is characterised by the excessive minuteness of 
detail which the old chronicler delighted in; but 


| throughout the whole of them there is not the 


all, it must have been visible to the eyes of ten | 


thousand persons, who were officially assembled 
at the interview, including the sovereigns, and 
the chief nobility and gentry of England and 
France. Surely there would be something to 
attract observation in that device of the immense 


and finely-painted archer in his defiant attitude, | 


decorating the front of a palace which formed the 
Principal object. of admiration amidst a scene of 
wonders. When the French monarch, attended 


slightest allusion to the impress. There are no 
other ancient authorities that I know of which 
add anything material to the information thus 
A volume formerly existed in the Cot- 
tonian Library containing several contemporary 
narratives of the interview, but it unfortunately 
perished in the fire which destroyed so many of 
the manuscripts belonging to that collection.§ 


| Hall, after speaking of the grandeur displayed by 


Wolsey on the occasion of the interview, adds: 
“ Of the nobleness of this cardinal the Frenchmen 
made books.” Some of these “ books” — for the 
word meant works in manuscript as well as in 
print — in all probability do not now exist. One 


| of them, however, is the French tract before 


alluded to, the whole of which is supposed to be 
incorporated in Montfaucon, though the last three 


| pages of the original publication referring to a 


by his courtiers, passed before the old familiar | 


emblem of England's warlike success to the ban- 
_ which King Henry had prepared for them, 

contrast, it may be thought, must have been 
suggestive. To awaken the sad memory of a 
disaster, which, not far from that very spot, had 
laid prostrate the kingdom of France, and which 

elevated another English Henry to her throne 
ess than a century before, might not be accordant 
with the spirit of royal hospitality ; but it would 


different subject, and to which I mean to recur, 
have never been reprinted. But another of these 


* Henry’s palace, according to Fleurange, was a crystal 
palace, and it seems to have been as much the wonder of 
that age as the Palace of 1851 in Hyde Park was to our 


wn. 
+ Les Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoise. The 


| greater part of it had previously been inserted, with the 


be fitted to arrest one moment at least for serious | 
reflection. We are consequently entitled to re- | 


language slightly altered, in Le Cérémonial Francois. 
t M. Brunet, in the new edition of his Manvue/, now in 
the course of publication, vol. ii. 993, has given under 


| the word “ Entrée” the full title of this tract; although, 


not having seen it, he has assumed that it relates to 
Louis XII. 
§ Archeologia, iii, 198, 
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books, and one which Hall must have had princi- 
pally in his memory, is a still earlier tract con- 
sisting of a letter written from the French camp 
near Ardres on the 11th June, or only four days 
after the first meeting of the two kings. ‘The 
writer, who reports Wolsey’s proceedings at length, 
appears not to have yet seen Henry’s palace, but 
he gives evidence of the courtesy‘and good feeling 
then prevailing.* Clement Marot, the poet, was 
also at the interview; and amonyst the allegorical 
personages whom he represents as being present, 
he points particular attention to the circumstance 
that Love, bearing “ a standard, white and pure,” 
was the first to enter upon the field. 

In recent times the attention paid to the study 
of history from original sources has led to the 
publication of some contemporary documents 
throwing light upon the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. ‘These will be found amongst Sir Henry 
Ellis’s Letters Illustrative of English History (Ast 
series), in the Chronicle of Calais, and the Rutland 
Papers printed for the Camden Society, and in the 
Archeologia.t 

In none of these works, however, illustrated as 
they are by the researches of learned editors, is 
there to be found any reference whatever to 
the impress as existing prior to P. Jovius’s his- 
tory. 

But, it may be asked, are there no historians 
who flourished during the period which intervened 
between the years 1520 and 1552? ‘The life of 
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show that the impress was ever heard of, until the 
account of it was published by P. Jovius, a», 
1552 in his history. 

If there had been any such evidence, during 
the earlier half of that period, Francis Guicciar- 
dini would hardly have overlooked it. He had 
slight respect, it may be admitted, for mere pa- 
geants; but the range of his information was wide, 
and the impress would have indicated one of those 
decided features of character, which his subtle 
genius was almost certain to have seized upon, 
After giving an account of the battle of Pavia, 
when the Emperor Charles V. had first obtained 
a dangerous ascendency in Europe, the Italian 
historian proceeds to describe the policy conse. 
quent on that event adopted by Henry VIII, 
who, he adds, “ pursuing the counsels of the Car- 
dinal of York, seemed to make it his principal 


| aim to become the arbiter in the differences be- 


Machiavelli extended to it, but his works were | 


written earlier, and relate chiefly to Italian affairs. 
‘There was also Guicciardini, who will be quoted 
presently. Had there been others, P. Jovius 
would hardly have acquired the brief reputation 
which fell to his lot. ‘That period was coincident 
with the earlier years of the Reformation ; and 
on this side the Alps and the Pyrenees, the intel- 
lect of Europe, after a long bondage, was in its 
passage through the wilderness; and the time 
was not yet come for secular triumphs and 
conquests. Dull chroniclers and continuators, 
wid compilers of ecclesiastical affairs there were, 
whose writings with a few exceptions are now 
forgotten, but there was no historian worthy of 
the nauie. Noone can pretend to have exhausted 
the literature of that period of more than thirty 
years, to say nothing of the centuries which have 
followed; and a summary of my own researches 
would present little more than a parade of names. 
All I can do is to express my conviction that 
there is not in existence a tittle of evidence to 


* The title of this tract is La description et ordre du 
camp, festins et ioustes. The French tracts mentioned 
in the text (including the one printed at Arras after- 
wards referred to) are in the British Museum, and en- 


tered in the new catalogue under the title * Henry VIII.” | 


(uvres de Ciement Maurot, ii, 299, ed. 1823. 


t Vol, xxi. 175. 


| 


tween other princes; so that, when the decisive 
moment arrived, all the world might recognise its 
dependence upon him.” Here was an opportunity, 
of which it may be presumed, that Guicciardini 
would have availed himself to refer to the impress, 
had he been aware of it. Indeed the editor of the 
best edition of his history, who was a believer in 
the impress, seeing the omission in his author's 
text, has added a note giving a full account of the 
English archer, “with his proud motto.” * The 
fact, that Guicciardini himself has made no such 
allusion, may reasonably be urged to show that 
in his time the impress had not been born. He 
died in 1540, or twenty years after the inter- 
view. 

The same reasoning applies to the Correspond- 
exce of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambas- 
sadors at the Courts of England and France, 
published by Mr. Bradford, a.v. 1850, from the 
original letters in the imperial family archives at 
Vienna. If the impress had existed elsewhere 
than in the imagination of P. Jovius, we surely 
ought to find some trace of it in this correspon- 
dence, which extends over the period from 1521 
to 1530. On the contrary, however, during the 
negotiations which followed the battle of Pavia, 
the Emperor's minister, De Praet, adopts sub- 
stantially the language of Guicciardini, that it 
was Wolsey’s policy to hold the balance between 
the Emperor and Francis I. and this language 
gives rise to another reilection. So conspicuous 
were the influence of Wolsey, the loftiness of his 
genius, and the pride of his character, that if the 
impress had been actually used at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold—when the fame of Wolsey was at 
its culminating point—the allusion in the motto 
would, in all probability, have been held to apply 


* Col superbo motto. See Istoria d'Italia, vol. iv. p- 36 
ed. Friburgo, 1776. 


t P. 178. 
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to him personally, and not to Henry VIIT.; and 
this having once taken place, the tradition could 
not afterwards by any possiblity have been altered. 
Henry might be first in the tournament, but in a 
matter relating to statesmanship, he was second 
to Wolsey. Both then, and for years afterwards, 
Egoet rex meus was not merely the form of a de- 
spatch, but a reality which was felt from the one end 
of Europe to the other. A quarter of a century 
after Wolsey’s decease, the memory of what he had 
been in 1520 still survived in France, and gave 
rise to a strange exaggeration on a point which 
ordinary men deemed more important in that age 
than mere statesmanship. Arnold Ferro, or Fer- 
ron, published in 1555 a continuation to thie 
Chronicle of the Kings of France, by Paulus 
Enmilius; and he states that on the occasion of 
the interview three magnificent pavilions were 
erected midway between Ardres and Guines ; one 
for the King of France, another for the King of 
England, and a third for Cardinal Wolsey. 

But there is a stronger argument against the 
impress than can be derived from the silence of any 
single contemporary writer, since the impress itself 
is met by a positive contradiction in a contem- 
porary fact which could hardly have been ex- 
pected, and which, having been embodied in a 

rmanent work of art, is still visible. King 

enry, in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
interview, caused its principal circumstances, and 
amongst them his temporary palace, to be repre- 
sented in a painting, which is at the present time 


exhibited at Hampton Court.* A full description | 


of this picture written in 1770, by Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe, is inserted in the third volume of the 
Archeologia, and it contains the following curious 
passage : — 

“History informs us that Henry caused one of the 
fronts of this palace to be adorned with the figure of a 
Sagittary, under which the following motto was placed, 
Cui adhereo preest. But they are not represented in the 
picture. As the front therein exhibited appears to be 
80 fully decorated as not to leave room for the admission 
of such an ornament, we may with the greater probability 
presume that the Sagittary was placed on the rear or 
back front of the building, which faced towards the place 
of interview, and from its point of situation was best 
adapted for the reception of that allusion.” 


. Weare indebted to Sir Joseph Aylofle for an 
interesting account of this picture, but the infer- 
ence which he has drawn in the preceding passage 
Sunwarrantable, since all the evidence that there 
sen the point concurs in placing the impress in 
front, and not at the back of the palace. Nor has 
he been more successful a little further on, when 


he comes to explain the allegorical figure occupy- | 


ing tlie exact position in front of the palace, 
where ‘we might have expected to find the sagit- 


a large engraving of this picture has been pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, 
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tary. This he does by suggesting that the figure 
may have alluded to Henry's “then newly-ac- 
quired title of Defender of the Faith ;” the palace 
having been already erected, as we have seen, in 
June, 1520, and the title having been actually 
acquired in the latter part of the following year. 
Hence we may venture to disallow the reasons of 
Sir John for the absence of the impress, and ac- 
cept from him the fact, which I can myself con- 
firm, and which, to my apprehension would, under 
ordinary circumstances, be a suflicient refutation 
of the narrative of P. Jovius. 

For a particular description of the palace itself, 
I must refer to Hall or the Arch@ologia. One 
circumstance only in connection with that edifice 
I will here notice, as it may possibly have helped 
to suggest the idea of introducing the impress. 
Upon the greensward before the principal en- 
trance to the palace, there was erected on one 
side a handsome fountain, surmounted by a 
figure of Bacchus, and which continually poured 
forth Malmsey and claret wine for all comers. 
On the other side was a large and richly-orna- 
mented gilt pillar sustaining another figure ; and 
this was certainly an archer, but neither an Eng- 
lishman nor, according to the tradition of Lord 
Herbert, a savage. What the figure was Hall 
informs us, for he states that “on the summit of 
the said pillar stood an image of the blind god 
Cupid, with his bow and arrows of love, ready 
| by his seeming to strike the young people to 
| love.” 

And thus it is everywhere when we turn to the 

| earlier authorities. Whatever may have been the 
sentiments of Henry and Francis during the in- 
terview, we find in all their external proceedings 

| the manifestation of mutual regard, of generosity, 
courtesy, and the demeanour of gentlemen. 

To counterbalance, then, the inconsistencies and 
contradictions which I have pointed out, we have 
merely the single statement of P. Jovius. If we 
receive the genuineness of the impress upon his 
authority, we must believe also that the quick- 
witted and high-spirited nobility of France were 
either too stupid to comprehend, or too tame to 

| notice, even if they felt, the affront offered to their 
| sovereigen,* and on the other hand that the Eng- 


* What the French nobility thonght of Henry's actual 
conduct there is some evidence to show in a despatch 
sent to him, a few days after the interview, by Sir 

| Richard Wingfield, his ambassador in France. Sir Richard, 
writing from Abbeville, mentions also another circum- 
stance illustrating our present subject, and which, I 

| believe, is not generally known, He says: — 


“In myne opinion, Sir, there was neuer prince more 
bownden to thancke God then ye be, for that it hathe 
| pleasyd Hym to ordeigne you to make your voiage 
into these parties. In the whyche, besydes the grete 
| honnour whiche you haue acquestyd, wherof the Ivke 
hathe nother bene seen or harde, ye haue whon not onlye 
the beste and moste faithefull frende of cristendom, but 
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glish were too modest to boast of the discourtesy 
of Henry. We must believe that this insensibility 
lasted throughout a generation, and that it was 
reserved for P. Jovius to inform the French in 
1552 how their fathers, the conquerors of Marig- 
nano, had submitted in silence to the “ arro- 
gance ” of the King of England. 

It is now time to add a few remarks on the re- 
putation for veracity which belongs to the author, 
whose narrative makes this demand upon our cre- 
dulity. H. P. 

(To be continued.) 


IRISH FOLK LORE. 


The following examples will perhaps add some- 
thing to the collection of odd customs, either 
dying out or still existing, brought under notice 
from time to time in “ N. & Q.” 

In the county of Armagh a cow, suffering under 
some ailment, was submitted to the following 
treatment ; whether as the sole means of cure, or 
auxiliary to some more active remedies, I do not 
now recollect. The animal being brought out, 
the owner and the cow-doctor took their places 
gravely on opposite sides of her, one of them 
holding in his hand a burning coal or turf. 
was put nine times over the back, and of course 


also ye haue whon the hartes of all the nobles of hys 
Realme, fro the hyest to the lowest; whyche cesse not 
from tyme to tyme to gyff you the hyest louenges [i. e. 
praises] that may be thowght; in suche wyse that it 
semythe theye be not satisfyed with other deuises then of 
your highnes vertues, and the manyfolde gyffts of nature 
wyche your royall person is endowed with, off all wyche 
hye thankes mott be gyffyn to Allmyghty God. 

“ Also your Grace shall wnderstonde that by the waye 
towardes the kynge your beste and moste lovynge broder, 
I passyd by my ladye hys moder, beynge at Rue; where I 
made vnto her your moste harty and effecteous recom- 
mendacions, and also shewyd her that your Grace had 
getivn me charge to desyr her in your name, that she 
wolde contenuallye haue in her lovyng sounenance your 
highnes her newe acquestyd son, whyche for your parte 
dyd bere vnto her the semblable honnour, reuerence & 
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| an equal number of times under the belly of the 


cow ; being passed from hand to hand by the two 
performers in the farce, thus encircling for a short 
time as with a burning brand the body of the 
beast. Reflecting on this scene since, the remark. 
able part of the ceremony was, that the owner of 
the cow was a person of considerable wealth and 
in a respectable rank of life. It is certainly also 
many years since the matter occurred, and it is 
to be hoped that in the county of Armagh, one of 
the most improved and enlightened in Ireland, 
no person in any rank whatever could now be 
found to adopt so extraordinary a method of heal- 
ing bodily disease. 

The wealth of the Irish consisting in early times 
to so great an extent of cattle, the cow seems to 
have been always the object of their peculiar 
care ; at least, while various charms in connexion 
with her are known, I have never heard of other 
animals being made the subjects of this mode of 
treatment. Thus, in addition to the fiery charm 
already mentioned, it seems diflicult to imagine 
why there should be such connexion between the 


| cow and the flint arrow-heads of primitive days, 


This | 


affeccion that the kynge your lovynge good broder and | 


her son dyd, in like manner as thowghe she where your 
Graces naturall moder; and also shewyd vnto her suche 
credence as your Highnes had geffyn me to declare vnto 
your best and most jovynge broder. All whyche when 
she had harde, with moste joyeuse visaige & countenance, 
she yeldyd vnto your Grace moste harty and lovynge 
thankes, as well of the recommendacions made by me as 
also that it had lykyd you of your hye bowntie and 
goodnesse to accept her in the lieu of your moder; wherin 
she sayde ye dyd her not onlye the hyest honnour that 


euer lady receiued, but also the gretyst comfort; for now | 


she thowght that she myght wele save, thowghe she 
toke not her selff so to be worthie, to be moder to two 
the most perfytt and accomplisshyd princes that euer 
[were] harde or redde of to haue been in this worlde at 
onys; sayenge that [ where] hertofore she had but one 
harte and one son, from henceforthe [that her] harte 
shuld be egallye devydyd betwene ye bothe.” — Cotton 
MS., Caligula, D. vit. p. 239. . 


I have heard a cow, when sick and the disease not 
readily distinguishable, described as e/fshot; and 
even invited to feel an imaginary hole or indenta- 
tion in the side, as a wound thought to be in- 
flicted by that old and simple, but supposed 
supernatural weapon, shot from an unseen bow 
by an unseen and mischievous elf—some myste- 
rious complaint being thereby produced. The 
elf-stone was sometimes also hung at the cow's 
head, or on her horn, to avert the approach of 
the spirits of the air with hostile intentions; and 
on other occasions it was dropped into the drink 
of the sick cow, from the belief that it possessed 
some power of rendering the operation of the 
soluble ingredients of the mixture more effectual. 
A convincing proof of its application to this last- 
named purpose was recently given to me by 4 
near relative, possessed of a large collection of 
Irish antiquities. A respectable butcher, on whose 
statement the utmost reliance was to be placed, 
once brought him an arrow-head, found in the 
stomach or bowels of a cow just slaughtered. 
The immediate conclusion from this circumstance 
was that a mixture, into which the elf-stone was 
dropped, had been administered to the animal at 
some time ; and that, in licking up the meal and 
other ingredients contained in it, she had actually 
swallowed the flinty substance in which the charm 
resided—with what effect the record is silent. 

It appears to be impossible for people entirely 
uneducated, and in a low state of civilisation, to 
conceive a condition of society materially different 
from that in which their own lives or the lives of 
their fathers have passed,—to realise in their 
thoughts, for instance, even a time when pota- 
toes were not grown ; much less to form a mental 
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icture of the days when a scanty population, 
following no husbandry, half naked or clothed in 
skins, wandered over the hills and through the 
woods, shooting at one another or at wild ani- 
mals with those very arrows now dug up in their 
pasture grounds,—having no better employment, 
and, it is thought by many, no better weapons. 
Not being able to conceive anything of this kind, 
they form the conclusion that these strange in- 
struments, so useless apparently for all the pur- 
poses of life known to them, cannot be the work 
of men’s hands. They, therefore, call the arrow- 
points elf-stones ; and the large stone hammers 
and hatchets, thunderbolts. In the part of the 
county of Antrim from which I write, the opinion 


fowl,” and representing it as an inhabitant of 
Cathay (Northern China), where it is called Ta 
ki; and hence our English “turkey.” It is doubt- 
ful, I believe, whether Polo composed his 7'ravels 
in the I'rench or in the Italian language. Can 
any one confirm, by reference to an early MS. or 
printed edition of his work, that the 7d hi is 
really identical with the Meleagris gallopavo of 
our naturalists ? 

The mentioning of Franklin's name in connection 
with the wild turkey tempts me to add the following 
characteristic passage from one of his letters to his 
daughter, Mrs. Sarah Bache ( Works, vol. x. p. 63), 
in which he regrets that the Bald Eagle had been 


| preferred to the Turkey as the national emblem 


of their supernatural origin is however greatly | 
disturbed, on account of the profusion in which | 


they are found. In districts long cultivated, most 
objects of the kind have been dug up and long 
since scattered ; but in places where there was, 
and still is, good natural pasture, the locality at 
the same time being sheltered and secure—so as 
tohave presented inducements in old times for a 
comparatively numerous body to occupy as per- 


of his country: “ For my own part (he wrote in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age), I wish the 
bald eagle had not been chosen as the represen- 
tative of our country ; he is a bird of bad moral 
character ; he does not get his living honestly ; 
you may have seen him perched on some dead 
tree where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 


| the labour of the fishing-hawk ; and when that 


manently as their mode of life permitted, and | 
which is only now being brought under culture— | 


the flint arrow-heads, hatchets, and other primi- 
tive instruments of stone are found in such num- 
bers, that the simple explanation to the most 


unenlightened of their probable use and origin is | 
received with apparent credence. So much is | 


this the case, that I cannot say that flint arrows 
are now put to any of the uses I have described ; 


or, if they are, some concealment must be prac- | 


tied; which is in itself one step towards the dis- 
continuance of customs so much at variance with 


the practical matter-of-fact and advancing age | 


in which we live. G. B. 

Glenravel House, County of Antrim. 

THE WILD TURKEY. 

Benjamin Franklin says that this bird (the 
Meleagris gallopavo of naturalists) is a native of 
America—a statement which is repeated by Lucian 
Bonaparte in his Amer. Ornithology, (i. 79): — 

“The native country of the wild turkey (says the 
Prince) extends from the north-western territory of the 
United States to the Isthmus of Panama, south of which 
it isnot to be found, notwithstanding the statements of 
authors, who have mistaken the curassow for it.” 


diligent has at length taken a fish, and is bearing 
it to his nest for the support of his mate and young 
ones, the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it 
from him. With all this injustice he is never in 
good case, but, like those among men who live by 
sharping and robbing, he is generally poor, and 
often very lousy. Besides, he is a rank coward ; 
the little king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, 
attacks him boldly, and drives him out of the dis- 
trict. He is, therefore, by no means a proper 
emblem for the brave and honest Cincinnati of 
America [a proposed transatlantic Order of which 
the philosopher disapproved], who have driven all 
the King-birds from our country; though exactly 
fit for that order of knights which the French call 
Chevaliers d' Industrie. Iam, on this account, not 
displeased that the figure is not known as a bald 
eagle, but looks more like a turkey. For, in truth, 
the turkey is, in comparison, a much more respect- 
able bird, and withal a true original native of 
America. Eagles have been found in all coun- 


| tries, but the turkey was peculiar to ours. He is 
| besides (though a little vain and silly, *tis true, 
| but not the worse emblem for that), a bird of 


This reasoning may be all very just so far as | 


concerns its habitat on the northern continent of 
America ; but query if the bird was not known an- 
terior to the discovery of the western hemisphere, 
and therefore elsewhere? Ihave been informed 
that it was first introduced to the notice of Eu- 
ropeans (or rather made known to them) by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, who has described it 
somewhere in his book of Z’ravels as the “big 


courage, and would not hesitate to attack a grena- 
dier of the British guards, who should presume to 
invade his farm-yard with a red coat on.” B. 


ENTRIES RELATING TO CLERGYMEN IN THE 
PARISH REGISTERS OF HORNCHURCH, 
CO. ESSEX. 

The following extracts from the Parish Regis- 
ters of Hornchurch, include every entry relating 
to clergymen from a.p. 1576, when the register 
begins, to the year 1700. 
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! 

They may form a fitting supplement to the which have descended in the family from the 
Romford excerpts, printed in “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. | famous parliamentary General Sir Thomas Mor. 
ii. 162. Romford, though the more important | gan, Bart., an heiress of whose race brought Kin- 
town, was, until late years, only a Chapelry of | nersley Castle, in Herefordshire, to the Cluttons, 
Hornchurch. Newcourt gives no list of the in- | They consist of letters from General Monck 
cumbents of Romford and Hornechureh. | relating to military affairs in Scotland; also 

These Registers are in good order, and have | from Col. Lockhart, who married Cromwell's 
very few “breaks.” The entries of baptisms, | niece; Gilbert Mabbott, licencer of the Parlia. 
marriages, and burials, are intermixed from a | mentary Gazette, in 1648; Doctor ‘l'routbeck, a 
very early date. | surgeon; Capt. Witter; Mr. Clarke, Monck’s 
1594, June 30. ffrancis Hall, the sonne of Raffe Hall, | Seeretary; Robson, and Dr. Barrowe, Judge 

Viear of Hornchurch. Bapt. | Advocate of Monck’s army ; Sir Thos. Morgan's 
1595, May 5. Raffe Hall, Mr of Arts, and godly minister | appointment as Governor of Jersey ; letters to 

of Hornchurch. Bur. | him at that post from the Duke of Monmouth, 
—, Nov. 16. Raphe Hall, the sonne of Mr. Raphe Hall, | besides many orders signed by King Charles di- 

late Vicar of Hornchurch. Bur. | > 
1608, July 31, Mr, Richard Atkins, Curate of Havering. | Teeted to him. | There are also pictures at Pensax 

Bur. * | Court of Sir Thomas Morgan and his descend. 
1608-9, Feb. 16. Edward Cooke, sonne of Matthew Cooke, | ants. 

Curat. Bapt. | ‘These documents, which are very voluminous, 
1610, Dect 11. The reuerend man Charles Ryues, Doctor contain many important details of the history of 


of Diuinitee, and Vicar of Hornechu . Bur | and thel wee 
1613, June 4. Buried, George Rives, DF of Divinity. | Me times, and their existence was little known, 


Warden of Newe College, in Oxon. even to those who reside in the vicinity of Pensax, 
[ The College owns large estates in this parish, andis | There is a picture of Sir Alan Cotton, Lord 
patron of the living. } Mayor of London, carrying the city sceptre at 


1623, Feb. 10. Bur., Josias White, faythfull pastor. | the coronation of King Charles I. Ile was also 
a? ¥ 28. Married, Robert Polden and Margaret | an ancestor in the female line of the Cluttons, 
Jockman. Sir Thomas Morgan was created a Baronet in 


Daughter of Ed 1 Jackman, Esq., of Hacton, in 


1630, June 11. Bapt., Elizabeth Chambers, the daughter | He bore arms 3 balls’ heads cabossed sable. The 
of Richard Chambers, Dt of divinity, and minis- | arms of the Tredegar family are different, from 


ter of St Andrew Hubbord, London. which I presume he was not directly connected 
1632, March 8l. Bur., Robertus Polden, ecclex pastor | with that branch of the Morgans. 
doctissimus vigilantissimus et pacificus sacre | Tuomas E. Wixntxeton 


theologiwe baccalaureus. 
1648, Sept. 18. Bur., Thomas Man, Vicar, doctissim. & | 
pacific. §.T.B. Fixtty or Dress on toe Greek Stace.— 
1657-8, 21. Bur., Mr. Matthew Leacok, Vicker. 
1685-6, March 17. Mr. Michael Wells, Vicar of Horn- | |. Our theatrical costumes are supposed to convey an ies 
of the dresses actually worn by the characters represented, 


church, was buried. | 
| whereas those of the Greeks were modifications of the 


a entry contradicts the positive statement of | festal robes worn in the Dionysian processions, and were 
Calamy, that Wells was ejected in 1662 under the Act | prescribed by the ceremonial law of the stage as strictly 
of Uniformity. ] as the albs, copes, hoods and surplices used by religious 
1688, Aug. 20. Francis, son of Francis Shaw, Vicar of | functionaries in graver scenes.”—Article on Donaldson's 

Hornchurch. Bapt. ‘ | Theatre of the Greeks in Saturday Review, Sept. 6, 1862. 
1689, Aug. 20. Mary, daughter of do. Bapt. | Js not this laid down too broadly ? Diczopolis, 
1691-2, a = ~ a ed of Francis Shaw, Vicar | when he begs the ragged garment of Telephus, 

a eee ee mentions others who have appeared in rags on the 


1695, Oct* 28. Jane, daughter of do. Bapt. | Euripid 
1696, Nov. 17. Francis Shaw, Vicar of y* Parish. Buried. ' stage ; and “Uripides Says : — 


Stanford Court, Worcester. 


1697, May 19. Bapt., Eliza. daughter of Mrs. Mary | wai, dds paxduara* 
Shaw. Keira 3° &vwlev rav Cverrelar Saray 
Bur., Edward, the sonne of Mrs. Mary Merath Acharnes, v. 432. 
—, Oct® 10. Bur., Eliz., daughter of do. The joke would have fallen dead had not the 
Epwarp J. Saar. | audience been accustomed to see these gentlemen- 
Stoke Newington. in-difficulties dressed in varied clothes. 
FirznorKk iss. 
Paris, 
flinor Lotes. 


Tne Passtnc Bevt.—It is curious, and often 


Tae Morcan Parers. —In the possession of painful, to observe how many old customs are 
T. H. Clutton Brock, Esq., of Pensax Court, changed from their original ‘purpose, and that 
Worcestershire, are a remarkable collection of purpose completely forgotten. ‘The passing bell 
letters and documents relating to the Civil Wars, | was originally intended to give notice of a soul 
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departing, or passing out of the world, and to 
procure prayers for its happy passage. Now the 
bell is tolled only when a person is actually dead ; 
and in Norfolk we hear the clerk or sexton speak 
of passing the bell, or going to pass the bell, for 
some one just departed; so that here passing bas 
come to signify folling ! C. HH. 
Apvertisinc Statistics. — Casually looking 
into an entertaining periodical, which was started 
jn the year 1824, entitled the Literary Magnet, 
I found in vol. ii. for 1826, pp. 65-74 (new 
series), au interesting article on “ Booksellers 
and Authors,” which reveals to us many arcana 
connected with literary matters. At p. 67 it is 
stated that Messrs. Longman, in 1817—1818, paid 
nearly 50007. for advertisements, and that Messrs. 
Whittaker, in 1824—1525, expended nearly 60000, 
in advertising. ‘These remarks appeared between 
thirty and forty years ago; and since that period, 
the system of advertising, both by publishers and 
the public in general, having been greatly on the 
increase, it might be a great curiosity to have some 
idea what, at the present time, we may estimate 
the expense to be annually of disbursements on 
that account, or else have some items of such ex- 
penditure. Some conjecture may be formed of 
the expense attending it, when I state that, having 
leisure, I lately amused myself in my journey on 
the railway, by counting the multitudinous adver- 


tiements in my Bradshaw, and they amounted to | 


315. When I reached home I pursued my object 


with the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews : bound | 


up with the former I found 182 pages of adver- 
tisements to 292 pages of review—total 474 pages. 


Querirs, 


Anonymous. — Who was author of a dramatic 
satire relating to Ireland's Shakspeare forgeries, 
called Precious Relics, 1796? 2. Narcissus and 
Eliza, a dramatic tale, 1754? 3. Marcellus and 
Julia, a dialogue. London, 1788, Debrett? 4, A 
Peep into High Life, or Fashionable Characters 
Dramatised, 8yo, 1812 ? 

Henry Barnarp, Apotrurcary. — Information 
respecting this gentleman, who was an apothecary 
in London about the year 1730,— his place of re- 


| sidence, if married, the name of his wife, and the 


date and place of his death,— will much oblige 
Ranpre Cueney, Esq., or Broxnourne.—It is 
stated, in Clutterbuck'’s Herts (vol. iii. p. 250), 
that the foregving by his will, dated in 1796, left 
to the minister and churchwardens of Stanstead 
Abbots, in that county, a certain sum; the in- 
terest of which was to be expended in keeping in 
repair the tomb of his late wife, in the church- 
yard of that place. I should be much obliged for 
any particulars of Randle Cheney, as to what 
branch of the great house of Cheney he derived ? 
Whom he married, and if he left issue? G. B. 


Ancient Cuessmen. —In the History of Do- 
mestic Manners and Sentiments, by Thomas Wright, 
among other curious illustrations, are given some 
of ancient Icelandic chessmen (p. 203), said to be 
of the twelfth century; where the bishop is re- 
presented as one of that order, with his mitre and 


| crosier. 


The contents of the Quarterly were: pages of | 


review 280, index 8, advertisements 148, total 
pages 436. 


I hope some reader of “N. & Q.” | 


will furnish us with some information on this sub- | 


ject, which, as 1 have said, I consider curious. 
A Looxer-on. 


Church of Bath, dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, has, iianking the great western door, a 
statue of each of its patrons; the hands of both 
which have been knocked off, no doubt by the 
zealots of former iron times, and by some strange 
neglect, have never been replaced. ‘This has 
given rise to the following epigram : — 
“ In effigies SS, Petri et Pauli manibus truncatas. 
“His plagatus sum in domo eorum qui diligebant 
me.”— Zech, xiii. 6. 
“ Petre, quid ingeminas; et quid tu, Paule, reponis, 
Ostentans manibus brachia trunca suis? 
Ethnica lesisset si me violentia, ferrem ; 
eed data Cliistiadis impia plaga dolet.” 


B. E. 


I have in my possession a very curious set in 
silver and silver-gilt (Venetian, I believe), where 
the bishops, as we now call them, are habited as 
men-at-arms ; with long maces in their hands, on 
one side a three-cornered hat, on the other a kind 
of cap. The knights are on horseback, armed ; 
the one with spear, matchlock, and straight broad- 


: | sword, with a Persian cap; the other with curved 
Batu Eprigram.—The fine and perfect Abbey | 


scimitar and matchlock only. The rooks, or cas- 
tles, are elephants bearing castellated towers on 
their backs, with men and cannon, or cross-bows. 
The kings and queens would appear, from their 
dress, to be of the age of Elizabeth, or older. I 
am no antiquary ; but should like to know when 
the term bishops was first used in chess ?_ Whether 
it is the older term, which the Icelandic chess- 
men would imply? Were they ever called men- 
at-arms? At what period? And when did the 
modern term bishop again come into use ? 
Montague 
Woolland House. 


Tue Foor or Tuomas or Lancaster.—In the 
“ Rentale of Charyte” (quoted in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, vol. i. p. 113, Appendix), there is the item, 
“Pes Thome Lancastrie respondebat, vj x*.,” 
among the receipts appertaining to St. Martin’s 
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church, Leicester. Query, Was this sum received 
at the “ foot” of an image of Thomas of Lancaster, | 
or was his “foot” preserved in the church as a 
relic ? T. Nortu. | 
Leicester. 
Gowers Tarestry.—In an original letter from 
Paris, in 1753, the writer, speaking of the Gobe- 
lins Tapestry, says that the then director of the 
manufactory was a Scotchman. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” say who this Scotchman was ; or 
refer to any book from which something of him 
and of the establishment, about the above year, 
can be learned ? R. Wrieat. 
Great Russell Street. 


Guetro, Derivation or. — The authors of 
the Architectural Publication Dictionary find two 
etymologies given for this word, which you will 
remember is the name for the Jews’ quarter, 
or that portion of cities in Italy to which that 
nation is restricted. One is the Hebrew word 
ghet, said to signify division or separation. We 
cannot find such a word except the Talmudic 
form ©3, a Dill of divorce, or separation. The | 
other offered is the Low Latin guetta, a sentinel | 
or watchman, Thus Du Cange, s. v. “ Wacte,” 
quoting the will of Philip the Fair (1311), says | 
he leaves “ to Adam and Stephen, our watchmen 
(guettis nostris) 60 shillings ‘each.” The ghetto 
was enclosed by gates, and guarded or watched 
to prevent the Jews going in or out after certain 
hours. ‘The latter seems the better derivation, as 
the former is rather the dil/ than the separation 
itself. Could any of your readers assist one who 
takes a great interest in the ‘subject as early as 
possible ? A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Hume.—In the churchyard at Reigate is a 
large black marble slab without any date or in- 
scription of any kind, except only the one word, 
Hume. ‘To whose memory is this a memorial ? 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


| in Charles y* 1 
| pulled Him & Them downe, with other Ceremonial] Or. 


It is said that the heads of the three wise men 
are preserved in the cathedral of Cologne. 

S. Dartox, 

St. John’s, Norwich. 

Tue “Orcans” at Wrexnam, 
In a Gazetteer of England and Wales, in oblong 
octavo, which [ take to be of the period of 
Charles L., inasmuch as it is published by Joho 
Bill, I find at the close of the account of Denbigh. 
shire, the following paragraph in manuscript : — 

“In Wrexham is y* Rarest Steeple in y° 3 Nations; & 
hath had ye Fayrest Orgaines in Europe, till y* late Warr 
his raigne, whose Parliament Forsses 


naments; & made y® Plackcoates rather weare Swordes 
than Sirplus, & Drumes were waged where Orgaines 
stood, and Pikes instead of Pipes.” 

The tower of Wrexham church still remains 
pre-eminent amongst our ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. But is there any other known record of 
the surpassing excellence of its organ? M.D. 


Quvorations. — At the risk of displaying but 
small acquaintance with the works of the poets, I 
must ask for the names of the writers of the fol- 
lowing lines, cited in an American book which 


| has lately come under my notice : — 


“ Calvaries are everywhere, whereon 
Virtue is crucified, and nails and spears 
Draw guiltless blood.” 
“ No more desperate endeavours, 
No more separating evers, 
No more desolating nevers, 
Over there.” 
Sr. 
Who is the author of the following lines : — 
“ No priest stood by to soothe the hour of death; 
No wailing sire received his fleeting breath ; 
Above his grave waves no memorial yew, 
Nor parting friends there wept a long adieu!” 
OXONIENSIS. 


Coronet Tuomas Rarnsporoven killed in 
Doncaster, October 29th, 1648.—Can any reader 


| of “N. & Q.” give me references to sources of in- 


Tur Names or toe Turee Wise Mey, a | 
Cuarm aGanst THE “ Sickness.” — A | 
silver ring was found some years ago at Dunwich, 
in Suffolk, bearing round the circumference the 
following words : — 

“Jasper fert Myrrham; Thus Melchior; Balthasar Au- 
rum: 

Hee tria qui secum portabit nomina Regum, 

Solvitur a Morbo, Christi pietate, caduco.” 


Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
as to the origin of this receipt or charm? Blom- 
field, in his History of Norwich, gives the follow- 
ing old English translation of the Latin : — 

“ Myrrh, Frankincense, and Gold the Eastern Kings 
Devote to Christ the Lord, as offerings ; 

For which all those, who their three names do bear, 
The ‘ Falling Sickness’ never need to fear.” 


formation, fuller or lesser, concerning this “re- 
nowned Commander” as he is designated in 
Brooks's funeral sermon? I am specially desir- 
ous to have light upon his career while Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Fleet. r 


Tue or Sr, Patrapivs, or aT 
Forpoun. — Archbishop Spottiswoode (Jist. of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p. 13, Bannatyne 
Club edition, Edinb. 1850), having mentioned 
from Docetius that William Schewe, Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, had caused the relics of St. Pal- 
ladius to be honourably deposited in a silver 
shrine at Fordoun in 1494, adds that, “at the de 
molishing of the churches,” by which he means 
the Scottish Reformation, the shrine was “taken 
up by a gentleman of good rank, who dwelt neat 
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that place. The people of the country,” he adds, 
“observing the decay which followed in that 
family not many years after, ascribed the same to 
the violation of Palladius’s grave.” 
What was the family whose decay is here al- 
luded to? J. H. Topp. 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Queries with Answers. 


Mr. Joun Lockman. — Would any reader of 
“N, & Q.” be so obliging as to favour us with a 
biography of this gentleman ? who was author of 
a“ History of England by question and answer,” 
which he dedicated to Arthur Onslow, the Speaker; 
and which, as a school-book, ran through a host 
of editions with myriads of exemplars. He was 
also distinguished for some of his translations of 
epigrams and short pieces from the French of 
L'Abbé de Chaulieu; to which he gave la pointe, 
et le tour Mesprit, with singular felicity. Many 
of these appeared in the different periodicals of 
the time. I glean from one of these, that he was 
a native of the adjoining village of Petersham. 
In the London Magazine (vol. iv. p. 41, 1735), 
there is an imitation of Chaulieu’s : — 

O Fontenay!* lieu délicieux, 
Ou je vis d’abord la lumivre,” etc.— 
which is rendered by Lockman : — 
“© Petersham! delightful spot,” &c. 


The mention of Chaulieu induces me to relate 
an anecdote of Danton, who fell by le tribunal 
révolutionnaire, the victim of Robespierre. Dan- 
ton had the genius of Mirabeau, with full as much 
perverseness and also unparalleled courage; for 
when the sentence, “Ja mort,” was being pro- 
nounced upon him, unawed, he sat coolly reading 
an ode of Chaulieu — “Sur I'Imagination,” the 
15th stanza of which was not unappropriate to his 
desperate situation. As the G2uvres de [Abbé de 


Chauliew are scarcely to be met with in this | 
country, unless they may be in the British Mu- | 
seum, perhaps a transcript of the lines I allude | 


to may be acceptable : — 
“ Mais qu’a donc tant 4 se plaindre, 

(Qui sait mépriser la mort ; 

Et qui, bien loin de la craindre, 
La regarde comme un port ? 

C’est comme je l’envisage, 
Et lattends tranquillement ; 

Tout ce qui fait "homme sage, 
N’est que le dernier moment.” 


Richmond, Surrey. 


[John Lockman was born in 1698, but of his early days | 


no particulars are recorded. He was such an amiable, 
inoffensive man, that the wits of his time called him The 
Lamb. The only time he deviated from the gentleness 


* Fontenay le-Comte, ville de France, dép. de la 
Vendée, 
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| of this animal, was when Cooke, the translator of Hesiod, 
| abused his poetry to his face. “It may be so,” retorted 
| Lockman, “ but, thank God, my name is not at full length 
in The Dunciad.” In conversation he had some humour, 
but his attempts to excite merriment on paper were 
wretchedly unsuccessful. Being a man of much literary 
industry, especially as a translator, he frequently went to 
court to present his poems to the royal family; and after 
he became Secretary to the British Herring-Fishery, 
tendered to the same illustrious personages presents of 
pickled-herrings together with his small literary ware; 
all which, both poems and herrings, he took care to in- 
form the public “were most graciously received.” He 
was one of the writers engaged on The General Dic- 
tionary, and was also concerned in several translations 
and compilations. He died much lamented at his house 
in Brownlow Street, Long Acre, on Feb. 2, 1771. A list 
of his productions is given in Watt's Bibliotheca, Consult 
also “N, & Q.,” 294 xi. 102.] 


Marauis or Anotesey's Lec. — By whom was 
the epitaph on the leg of the Marquis Anglesey 
written ? I am unable to meet with it, and should 
therefore feel much obliged if the Editor of 
“N. & Q.” would either insert it, or refer me to a 
source where it may be found. The leg is, I 
think, buried in the garden of an inn near the 
field of Waterloo. OXxonIENsIs. 


[Among the curiosities of Waterloo, to the examina- 
tion of which the most strenuous persuasion is used to 
invite the passing stranger, is the grave of the late Mar- 
quis of Anglesey’s leg, the house in which it was cut off, 
and where the boot belonging to it is preserved! Theowner 
of the house to whose share this relic has fallen finds it 


a most lucrative source of revenue, and will, in spite of 


| the absurdity of the thing, probably bequeath it to his 
| children as a valuable property. He has interred the leg 


most decorously within a coffin, under a weeping-willow, 
and has honoured it with a monument, and the following 
epitaph : — 
«“ Ci est enterré la Jambe 
de Villustre et vaillant comte Uxbridge, 
Lieutenant-Général de S. M. Britannique, 
Commandant en chef la cavalerie anglaise, belge, et hol- 
landaise, blessé le 18 juin, 1815, 
i la mémorable bataille de Waterloo; 


qui, par son héroisme, a concouru au triomphe de la cause 
du genre humain; 
glorieusement décidée par l'éclatante victoire 
du dit jour.” 


Some rollicking wag scribbled an infamous couplet be- 


| neath the inscription : — 


“Here lies the Marquis of Anglesey’s limb ; 
The Devil will have the remainder of him.” 


More apposite are the following lines, which went the 
round of the papers at the time: — 


“ On reading the Description of the tomb erected to the 
Memory of the Marquis of Anglesey’s Leg. 
“He, now in England, just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 
Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


*“ Fortune indulged a harmless whim ; 
Since he could walk with one, 
She saw two legs were lost on bim, 
Who never deigns to run.” } 
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S. II. Serr. 27, 62, 


“ Memorian or Cuurcn or 
have a small quarto pamphlet printed at “ Lon- 
don, in the year 1705,” called“ The Memorial of 
the Church of England, humbly offer'd to the 
consideration of all true lovers of our church and 
communion;” which has a MS. note stating that 
the book, when first published, was ordered to be 
publicly burnt, and was burat, by the common 
hangman. Who was its author, and what were 
the circumstances of its issue ? 

Frepericx Georce Leg, F.S.A. 

Aberdeen, 

r Few pamphlets occasioned a greater sensation in their 
day than The Memorial of the Church of England, 1705. 
lt was noticed by Queen Anne in her speech to parlia- 
ment; proseribed by both Llouses of Parliament; con- 
demned to be burnt by the grand jury of Middlesex in 
the presence of the court, and again before the Royal Ex- 
change; moreover a reward of 10001 was offered for 
the discovery of the author. The unlucky printer, David 
Edwards, in his examination, stated that a woman in a 
mask, with another barefaced, brought him the manu- 
script, and ordered 350 copies to be printed, which he 
delivered to four porters of their own; but from this 
“cock and bull story” the Secretary of State found it 
was impossible to fix it with certainty upon any one. It 
was, however, the production of James Drake, M.D., 
assisted by Mr. Pooley, the member for Ipswich, to whom 
he was indebted for the legal information it contains. 
Drake was certainly a man of learning and abilities, and 
at this time finding that the repeated failure of the bill 
against Occasional Conformity in the House of Lords 
greatly incensed the Church party, published The MJemo- 
rial, which may be regarded as a precursor of those ser- 
mons of Sacheverell, which, a few years after, convulsed 
the three kingdoms. Zhe Memorial was reprinted in 
1711, with an Introductory Preface containing the Life of 
the Author; but the most accurate account of him and his 
wr 
Physicians, ii, 16. Dr, Drake seems to have possessed 
qualifications for more permanent fame, as a scholar, a 
physician, and a man of genius, than that of an ephemeral 
writer on politics. ] 


Ancumsuor Trttorson. —I am desirous to 
know the author of the following remarkable trac- 
tate: — 

“ The Charge of Socinianism against Dr. Tillotson con- 
sidered. In Examination of some Sermons he has lately 
published on purpose to clear himself from that imputa- 
tion. Ly way of a Dialogue betwixt F., a friend of Dr. 
T.’s, and C, a Catholic Christian. To which is added 
Reflections upon second of Dr. Burnet’s four Discourses, 
concerning the Divinity and Death of Christ. Printed, 
169. To which is likewise annexed a Supplement upon 
occasion of a History of Religion lately published sup- 
posed to be wrote by Sir R—— H d. Wherein like- 
wise Charles Blount’s Great Diana is considered; and 
both compar’d with Dr. Tillotson’s Sermons. By a True 
Son of the Chureh.” Edinburgh: Printed mpcxcv, 4to, 
pp. 33. 

My copy bears the autograph of W. C. Hazlitt, 
with this note, “This tract on ‘Tillotson is ex- 
tremely uncommon.” 

[ This remarkable treatise is by Charles Leslie, a non- 
juror. “ Leslie,” says Dr. Johnson, “ was a reasoner, and 
a reasoner who was not to be reasoned against.” Though 


ings will be found in Dr. Munk’s Roll of the College of 


zealous against Romanism as such, and against King 
James’s unconstitutional measures, Leslie could not recon- 
cile his conscience to the oaths to William and Mary, and so 
became a nonjuror, of which party he was one of the chief 
literary and theological supports and ornaments.  Tillot- 
son had printed Four Sermons to clear himself of the 
charge of Socinianism, which drew forth the above trac. 
tate from Leslie. Dr. Hickes, speaking of Leslie’s pro- 
duction, says, “In it will be found that Dr. Tillotson’s 
vindication of himself is but a shuffling vindication, 
which hath much of Arian cunning and reserve in it,” 
Cf. Some Discourses upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tillotson, 
&c., p. 54, 1795, 4to: and Birch'’s Life of Abp. Tillotson, 
edit. 1753, p. 296. The supposed author of a History of 
Ieligion, alluded to in the title-page, is Sir Robert 
Howard. 


Doti.— When was this word first introduced 
into our language? I find a Puritan divine, in 
1655, speaking of children “ playing with their 
babies.” I should be glad to have an example of 
* doll” in this sense of earlier date. r. 

[Cooper (Lat. Dic., 1573) renders O cupitulum lepidis- 
sinum of Terence, “O pleasaunt companion: O little 
pretie Doll polle.” Dryden translates Pupe, in Persius, 
* Baby-Toys;” and in a note says, that “ those Baby- 
Toys were little Babies, or Poppets, as we call them;” 
whence (says Richardson) “it seems that the name of 
Doll was not in general use.” The introduction of fashions 
from Paris by means of a wooden mademoiselle, or jointed 
baby, is the subject of an amusing letter in the 277th 
number of The Spectator, dated Jan. 17, 1711-12, in 
which the superior fancy and elegance of the French modes 
is exemplified in various poiuts. In the Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. 1751, p. 426, we read that “several dolls, with different 
dresses, made in St. James’s Street, are sent to the Cza- 
rina, to show the manner of dressing at present in fashion 
among the English ladies.” Knox, in his Essays (No. 
36), published in 1777, says that “ they who live only to 
display a pretty face, without one domestic or social vir- 
tue, can scarcely rank higher than a painted doll, or a 
block-head placed with a cap on it, in a milliner’s win- 
dow.” ] 


Inscnirrion. —I have been asked to interpret 
the following remarkable collection of words, syl- 
lables, and letters; but as all my efforts at solving 
the enigma have hitherto been unavailing, I am 
induced to look for help to the readers of 
“N. & Q,” and I hope that my appeal may not 
be made in vain: — 

R. 8. D. D. Hippolito 
Cal. Fior. Fondat Della 
Gong. Della D. O. 


Surely I have not been puzzling over anything of 
the nature of “ Bill Stumps, his mark !” 
Sr. Swirnin. 


[We beg leave to suggest one or two slight emenia- 
tions in this inscription, and would read it thus: — 
ht. 5. D. D. Hippolito 
Gal. Fior. Fondat. Della 
Cong. Della D. C, 
That is, 
Reverendo Servo Di Dio Hippolite 
Galantini Fiorentino Fondatore Della 
Congregazione Della Dottrina Cristiana. 
This will be found to correspond almost verbatim with 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


part of the title of a work published at Rome in 1721. 


We italicise the part in question : — 
“Vita del ven. servo di Dio Ippolito Galantini Fioren- 
tino Fondatore della Congregazione di S. Francesco della 


Dottrina Cristiana in Fiorenza, Scritta da Dionisio Bal- 


docei Nigetti Fiorentino,” } 
Gotpsmitu AND MataGcripa.—There is an anee- 
dote of Goldsmith : that sitting at the theatre by 


Replies. 
ESSAYS ON ASSURANCE. 
(3" ii. 165.) 
Life assurance is not a “lively” subject, and 


| does not admit of frequent illustration which is both 


the Earl of Shelburne, he said to him that he | 


wondered his enemies should call him Malagrida, 
for Malagrida was a good man. Can you tell me, 
1. Whether the Earl of Shelburne really was the 
nobleman in question? 2. Who Malagrida was ? 
3. Where the anecdote is to be found ? 
W.L.S. 

[“He (Johnson) said Goldsmith’s blundering speech 
to Lord Shelburne, which has been so often mentioned, 
and which he really did make to him, was only a blunder 
in emphasis—‘I wonder they should call your Lordship 
Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good man,’ meant 
I wonder they should use MJalagrida as a term of re- 
proach.” (See Boswell, Murray, one-vol. edition, p. 716.) 
The story is also told in the same volume, p. 643, note, in 
an extract of a letter from Beauclerk, 


startling” and “ accurate.” Mr. Francis’s An- 
nals of Life Assurance is said, by the author of the 
Ifandbook presently mentioned, to be the work to 
which he always turns for the “romance” of the 
subject. I have skimmed this book, and can tes- 
tify to its collecting all I know of the startling, 
and more. I know from the History of the Bank 


| of England, by the same author, with which I am 


better acquainted, that he has a turn for the col- 
lection of the startling. This of course would 


| infer that accuracy must not be easily taken for 


Malagrida was the celebrated Portuguese Jesuit of that 


name, who was implicated in that conspiracy against 


Joseph 1. which ulumately led to the expulsion of the | 


Jesuits from Portugal. lle was executed on the 20th 
Sept. 1761.) 

Poem on Rurus, sy W. S. Rose.— 
Ihave met with the following stanza, but have 
been unable to discover the poem from which it is 
taken. Can you inform me whether the poem 
was ever published, or only printed for private 
circulation : — 

“The Red King lies in Malwood Keep ; 
To drive the deer o’er lawn and steep, 
He's bound him with the morn; 
His steeds are swift, his hounds are good, 
The like, in covert or high wood, 
Were never cheer’d with horn.” 
T. Frercuer. 

[The beautiful ballad of “The Red King ” is appended 

to William Stewart Rose’s translation of Partenopex de 


granted; but I know of nothing to impeach it in 
his case, which can be supposed due to himself. 
The periodicals devoted to Life Assurance con- 
tain little to which the whole of the required de- 
scription applies. ‘The Life Assurance Record, the 
single volume of which was completed in 1848, 
never startled me but once. On turning the page, I 
found a poetical advertisement of the advantages 


| of assurance which I think worth quoting : — 


Blois, a Romance in verse from the French of M. Le | 


Grand, 4to, 1808. This ballad is quoted in the Edinburgh 
Review, xiii, 425.) 
Lusy’s Grammar.—Is anything known of 
Thomas Robinson, who wrote the Que genus, or 
“Rules for Nouns Heteroclite,” of Lilly's Gram- 
mar? And why was this small portion assigned 
to him, since the entire remainder of the grammar 
appears to be the work of Lilly himself? M. D. 
(Thomas Robertson (sometimes called Robinson) was 
an eminent grammarian, educated at Queen’s College and 


Magdalen College, Oxford. During the reign of Queen | 


Mary he was made Dean of Durham, but refused to take 
the oath of supremacy to Queen Elizabeth. 


He died | 


about 1560. In 1552, he printed a commentary on the | 
rules which Lilly wrote in verse, and added Que Genus, | 
and the versifying rules, with a dedication to Bishop | 
| was an Assurance Almanac, published about fifteen 


Longland. An account of Robertson and his works will 
be found in Wood's Athena, by Bliss, i. 320. ] 


| 


“THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN’S FRIEND. 

“ When God removed Papa to Heaven, 

And Ma was left to strive for seven, 

With scarce enough for burial fees 

(So lingering was poor Pa's disease) : 

Though full of grief, we'd no despair, 

Relations spoke so kind and fair. 

Our Grandpa said that he, for one, 

Would think and see what could be done. 

Our uncle William and our aunt 

Hoped we would never come to want; 

But mother’s brothers talked the best,— 

A great deal kinder than the rest. 

They said that home they’d take us all, 

Only their rooms were few and small. 

We'd promises from uncle Page, 

To push us forward when of age. 

They then went home,—but stop, I miss— 

They gave us every one—a kiss: 

And said, ‘ Be good, and mind Mamma, 

And we will be to youn—Papa!’ 

So much engaged were they at home, 

For many weeks they could not come; 

Until they heard Mamma had found 

A writing for five hundred pound ; 

Which some Insurance Office paid, 

So Ma commenced a genteel trade. 

And then they came—it seemed so funny— 

‘To beg Mamma to lend them money! 

But Ma said—* No! if you are poor, 

A trifle will your life insure ; 

And then the Office (our lest friend), 

Whenever your good life shall end, 

Will comfort to your orphans send,’ ” 


The most startling production I ever met with 


years ago. Every almanac takes a line, and the 
line this almanac took was eating. This was an 
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§. II. Serr. 27, '¢2, 


excellent subject for a work, encouraged, as the 
almanac was, by various assurance companies ; for 
the misuse of the stomach turns more policies into 
claims than all the other modes"of conversion put 
together. But any one would have supposed that 
this almanac was put forth at the instigation of | 
annuity offices. It was a register and reminder of | 
every unwholesome feat of cookery ; and the most | 
killing dishes, as they came into season, were as | 
prominently set forth as the most killing flies in a | 
fisherman's year-book. 

The Assurance Record gave rise, after an in- 
terval, to the Assurance *Magazine, which com- 
menced in September, 1850, and still continues. 
Though containing a very large quantity of valu- 
able investigation, it has but little of the amusing. 
But your correspondent’s question, so far as con- 
cerns the best mixture of the startling and ac- 
curate, is answered by The Insurance Guide and 
Handbook, 1857, published by Pateman, Post 
Magazine Office, Wine-Oflice Court, Fleet Street. 
Ido not know the author’s name. The work is 
written expressly for the agents of Assurance 
Otlices. It is but rarely professional above ordi- 
nary knowledge, and contains a mass of fact and 
anecdote put together in a manner which entitles 
the author to the thanks of all who are interested 
in the subject. A. De Moraan, 


Insurance literature has become of late years a 
very wide subject. Numerous productions of 
very various orders of merit, on the subject of 
Life and Fire Insurance, are constantly issued ; 
most of them, probably, for the benefit of a much 
larger circle of readers than of purchasers. 

In the first place, nearly every manager of an 
insurance oflice, of the younger and more pushing 
school, publishes a pamphlet on the subject for 
the special use of the agents of his Company, as | 
an asssistance to them in canvassing for policies. 
To mention a few: Why is not Life Assurance 
Universal ? by Mr. Lake, of the “ British Nation” 
Otlice ; a Treatise on Life Assurance, by the late 
Mr. Hillman, of the “ Star;” a small narrative 
pamphlet by Mr. Messent, of the “ Briton ;” What 
ts Life Assurance? by Mr. Jenkin Jones of the 
** National Mercantile ;” On the Nature and Value 
of Life Policies, by Mr. Robertson of the “ Scot- 
tish Indisputable;” a pamphlet by Mr. F. G. 
Smith, of the “ Scottish Union,” &c. These are 
all well stored with startling and (more or less) 
accurate illustrations of the importance of life 
assurance, though of course with a special view to 
the peculiar privileges afforded by each writer's 
office. Thus, Mr. Messent’s pamphlet enlarges on 
the advantage of the plan of “payment during 
life,” put forth by the “Briton” Society; and 
Mr. Robertson's work is an elaborate legal Trea- 
tise on Indisputability. 

A second class of assurance publications con- 


sists of those written by outsiders for the use of 
such managers as are not disposed to issue original 
works. Among these occur to me: Life Assur. 
ance Leaflets, by H. R. Sharman; The Life Agents 
Vade Mecum, by J. B. Langley; the Insurance 
Guide and Handbook, by Mr. Walford, now of the 
“Unity” Office; the Zusurance Agent's Assistant, 
by G. Currie; and many others. Mr. Sharman’s 
handbills and tracts are cleverly-written appeals 
and narratives in favour of life assurance. Mr, 
Walford’s book is a valuable and comprehensive 
treatise of 440 pages. 

There are also works of a higher character, 
which combine an appeal to popular circulation, 
with some degree of scientific value: such as a 
Treatise on Life Assurance, by Mr. Scratchley of 
the “ Western” Society ; a Life Assurance Manual, 
by P. A. Eagle; W. T. Thomson on Life Assur. 


| ance; and others. Mr. Scratchley’s work, be- 


sides happy mathematical investigations, contains 
instances of premature decease in sound lives, 
remarks on the moral urgency of assurance, &e. 

Some of the publications above-mentioned would 
probably meet the requirements of Trusts ; but 
the student of insurance would have to consult 
many others. 

On the history of insurance, there are the works 
of Pocock, Francis, (Annals of Insurance, an in- 
teresting collection of anecdotes and legends con- 
nected with the early days of assurance specula- 
tion), Life Assurance, its Schemes, Difficulties, and 
Abuses, a powerful anonymous description of the 
swindling concerns set on foot some years ago; 
and others. Your correspondent, Mr. Henpris, 
has also made important contributions to this 
branch of the subject. 

On the law of insurance: Beaumont and Bun- 
yon, both valuable treatises. Mr. Bunyon's is 4 
complete and able exposition of the law bearing 
on the subject; but so many new statutes have 
been passed since its publication, that another 
edition is necessary, which I should be glad to 
hear that Mr. Bunyon was engaged in producing. 

As to tables of mortality : — Dr. Price, based 
on the Northampton law; Milne, on the Carlisle; 
Davies, on the experience of the Equitable So- 
ciety ; John Finlaison, on the Government An- 
nuity returns; Jones, on the experience of 
seventeen London offices; the 5th, 12th, and 20th 
Reports of the Registrar-General, containing the 
English Life Tables, Nos. 1 and 2; Mr. Sheppard 
Homans, of New York, on the experience of the 
“ Mutual” Society there; and the interesting 
theoretical laws of Mr. Gompertz and Mr. Ed- 
monds. 

As to the mathematical principles of Life In- 
surance: Arthur Morgan, Francis Baily, Griffith 
Davies, Peter Hardy, Proresson De Moroax 
(who is well known to the readers of “ N. & Q”), 
and many others. 
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For useful working tables : the late David Jones, 
of the * Universal” Office, whose invaluable work, 
published by the Useful Knowledge Society, re- 
mains the most useful and convenient of any; 
Peter Gray, Tubles of Survivorships ; Todd, In- 
vestigation Tables; M‘Kean; Willich, Popular 


Tubles, 2 very compendious and useful volume; | 


and numerous others. 

The Institute of Actuaries publishes a quarterly 
journal ; containing many valuable mathematical 
papers by Mr. Jellicoe, its President, and other 
accomplished members. And there are several 
weekly periodicals, more or less devoted to in- 
surance information. ‘The Prospectuses of many 
of the Companies contain a large amount of useful 
detail; and some of them, particularly those of 


the Scottish Offices, are got up with wonderful | 


taste and elegance. That of the “ North British” 


Company, for the creamy richness of the toned | 


paper, and the beauty of the printing, strikes me 
as the best I have seen. 


The States of New York and Massachusetts, | 


in America, carry the doctrine of government 


interference into the transactions of Assurance | 


Companies to a much greater extent than would 
be tolerated in England; and in consequence, in 
the annual reports of the oflicial inspectors, there 
are very interesting and important documents. 
A yearly valuation of the whole affairs of every 
Company is made by the inspector, and pub- 
lished. And it may be mentioned that, on testing 
the condition of some English Companies doing 
business in the States by this means, they were 
found wanting; and their entering into further 


contracts for assurance in America was at once | 


prohibited. 

I have endeavoured to give as complete an 
answer to the querist as I could, but possibly 
some works are omitted equally worthy of men- 
tion with those I have named. Nearly all of them 
may be procured at Layton’s, 150, Fleet Street, 
who are Insurance Booksellers. 

Jon J. WorKarp, M.A. 


SWIFT v. WAGSTAFFE. 
(3 i. 381; ii, 34.) 

My letter (3"' S. i. 381) was a reply, by antici- 
pation, to Mr. Crosser (ii. 34). 
man states the case in favour of Wagstaffe as I 
found it, and as it had passed current for more 
than a hundred years. His authorities I showed 
Were no authorities, and traced them all up to the 
anonymous biography prefixed to the Wagstafle 
volume. 

Mr. Crosser thinks the hypothesis strange, 
almost incredible. I thought so too, and therefore 
it was that I drew attention to the subject. I still 
think it strange, though less incredible, now that 
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| Mr. Crosstey, with a sensible distrust of it, and a 
nearly complete collection of all the pamphlets 
published between 1711 and 1718 at his command, 
has not found one single fact tending to disprove 
| it—not one “independent testimony” in favour 
| of the Wagstaffe theory. 

Mer. Crossiey observes that not more than 
| fifteen years—1711 to 1726—passed between the 
| publication of the first tract and the republication 
in the volume ; 


and he asks : — 


“ Were all the contemporaries, friends of Dr. Wagstaffe, 
and acquainted with his early habits and character, or 
who were conversant in the history of the press and its 
| workings during the latter years of Queen Anne, utterly 

perished from the face of the earth, so as to afford an 
| opportunity of dealing with the deceased doctor's ante- 
|} cedents in any way which the whim of the most whiinsical 


humourists might dictate without fear or scruple? ” 


The humourists would not so often have mysti- 
| fied the public, if they had not anticipated and 
| provided against such very natural questions. 
IIas Mr, Crosstey forgotten what the memoir- 
writer tells us—all the tracts were originally 
“ published without a name” — that the Doctor 
“never did intend it should be known who wrote 
them.” Under these circumstances I sce no ne- 
| cessity for this fearful mortality. The wonder I 
| expressed (3"¢ §, i. 381) seems to me more natu- 
ral; as did another wonder I then recorded, that 
all the important tracts published were published 
by Swift’s publisher; and were all written be- 
| tween 1711 and 1714, while Swift was in London, 
| carrying on his fierce literary and political war- 
| fare, and not one after Swift went to Ireland, 
though Wagstafle continued to live in London for 
| ten years—up to 1724 or 1725. 
| ‘The hypothesis, Mr. Crosstey says, “ must fall 
through, if any of the pieces contained in the 
| volume are clearly shown to be Wagstafle’s.” 
Here again he seems greatly to underrate the 
| skill of the artists. I, on the contrary, assumed 
(3 S. i. 383) as “ not improbable, and very much 
after the fashion of the Scriblerians,” that they 
had “introduced some trifles” written by others 
“into the Wagstafle volume as a misleading 
light”—written by Wagstaffe, if Mr. Crosstey 
pleases, after he has shown that Wagstafle ever 
wrote a line on any literary or political subject. 
However, we are agreed that “the misleading 
lights” I named, have none of “the distinctive 
characteristics” of Swift; and therefore, as I 
said, were probably not written by Swift—not by 
the same person who wrote ‘Toby's Character of 
Steele, The Memoirs of Charity Hush, ov The 
Story of the St. Alban'’s Ghost. Ulere, however, 
we differ; for Mr. Crosser sees none of Swift's 
characteristics even in Joby’s Letter. Be it so; 
I never dispute about mere opinions, and mine 
are on record, with cnrious facts to strengthen 
| them, of which Mr. Crossney takes no notice. 
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(3 S, IL Spr. 27, *62, 


I shall, therefore, only observe that Steele himself | Cnosstey speaks of the plate in the volume as of 


agreed with me; that the Character was at- 
tributed to Swift in 1728 in Gulliveriana, and re- 
printed in the edition of Swift’s Works by Sir 
Walter Scott, who remarks in reference to the 
disputed authorship, that “it must be allowed to 
contain some strokes of Swift's peculiar humour.” 

Mr. Crosstny proceeds to show that the 
* Letter from the facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe, at 
Bath,” has marks of having been written “by a 
member of the medical profession.” 
so: called it “a medical satire ;” observed, which 
is more to the purpose, that it was published many 
years later than the other tracts in the volume, 
and just when the Scriblerians were at open war 
with Dr. Woodward, and suggested that it was 
probably written by Dr. Arbuthnot. Further, I 
drew attention to the curious and significant fact, 
that the “ Letter from the facetious Dr. Andrew 
'Tripe, at Bath,” the medical satire, published in 
the Wagstaffe volume, was a wholly different 
work from the “ Letter from the facetious Dr. 
Andrew Tripe, at Bath,” the satire on Steele. I 
also pointed out the ingenious use which has been 
made by the Scriblerians of this re-publication 
of the medical satire; for they took occasion to 
warn the public against the raseally Grub Street 
people ; who, zmong other misdeeds, charge them 
with writing works actually owned by others; 
and, among illustrations, refer to “a pamphlet 
by Dr. Andrew Tripe, which proved to be one Dr. 
Wagstaffe.” ‘Those who agree with Mn. Cross- 
Ley must believe that the Scriblerians, though 
they knew of the publication of this obscure 
volume, by “one Dr. Wagstaffe "—knew the con- 
tents of the volume — did not know Wagstaffe 
himself; did not know that the Tripe Letter, 


which they were accused of having written, was | 


published in 1714, and addressed to Nestor Iron- 
sides, the name under which Steele wrote The 
Guardian ; whereas the other was not published 
before 1719 or 1720, and was addressed to “the 
profound Greshamite,” Dr. Woodward. I wish 
your correspondent would concern himself with 
facts like these and others pointed out in my 
letter. Has he, for instance, amonz his collection 
of pamphlets, a copy of the original Letter ad- 
dressed to the Greshamite? And does it contain 
the amusing Appendix promised in the title-page 
of the reprint, but not given ? 

[ said nothing in my former letter about the 
portrait prefixed to the Toby pamphlet, and can 
say nothing now; for, in truth, [ do not under- 
stand Mr. Crossiey's argument. I certainly never 
supposed that it was a portrait of anybody; but 
a vera effigies such as the great master of this sort 
of matter-of-fact fiction, De Foe, occasionally 
made use of to mystify his public — with it 
touch of satire superadded. One word, however, 


on this point, to avoid future difference: — Mr. 


Why, I said | 


a re-issue. I believe it to be a new engraving, 
Mr. Crosstey should not forget, that strange 
as the hypothesis may be, it is not more strange 
than some known facts. It is not ten years since 
most persons believed that the first edition of The 
Duneiad was published in Dublin: it is not half 
that time since all believed that the Swift Letters 
were first published there, and published by 
Swift. D.S. A. 


THE FAMILY OF THE BOWLES’S, THE WELL. 
KNOWN PRINTSELLERS. 
(3" S. ii. 145.) 

I am much interested to know all about the 
Bowles's, who for upwards of a century were 
celebrated publishers and vendors of prints. Old 
John Bowles, “ at y® Black Horse in Cornhill, 
opposite y® Stocks Market,” was in business as 
early at least as 1720; and at the same date I 
find Thomas Bowles “in St. Paul's Churchyard.” 
A few years later the latter name is changed for 
that of Carington Bowles, which was continued 
down to the first thirty years of the present cen- 
tury. The well-known prints which used to adorn 
the windows of Bowles & Carver's shop at the 
corner of Paul's Alley, in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
must be in the recollection of many of the readers 
of “N.& Q.” “Death and the Lady,” a figure 
half skeleton, half female; “ Keep within Com- 
pass,” a beau with cocked hat, scarlet coat, &c,, 
standing between the two legs of a pair of com- 
passes; “ A Scene at Bagnigge Wells,” two hand- 
somely dressed females promenading in the gardens 
of this once famous place of amusement; “ Mr. 
Deputy Dumpling and Family,” a fat old gentle- 
man, his wife &c., in the quaint costume of a 
century and a half ago, taking their Sunday walk; 
and many others, the remembrance of which has 
passed away, but which in my boyish days were 
often the subjects of wonder and admiration. 

Old John Bowles of the “ Black Horse” wasa 
money-getting patron of the arts, who realised a 
fortune from the brains of others.* Ie used to 
boast that he bought some of the early engravings 


| upon copper of the inimitable Hogarth at so much 


a pound. Bindley had a whimsical caricature in 
which he was characteristically introduced super- 


| intending the engraving of a plate. Pyne, in his 


Wine and Walnuts (ii. 136) thus describes it: — 


{* Jonathan Eade, Esq. of Stoke Newington, the owner 
of the manor of Highbury, married Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of John Bowles of Cornbill, printseller, and after 
wards of Stoke Newington, and had issue three suns, 
Jonathan Bowles, William, and Joseph, and seven or 
eight daughters. Mr. Eade died on Sept. 26, 1811, aged 
sixty-live. —See Lewis's Islington, p. 71. An interesting 
notice of John Bowles, Barrister at Law, (ob. 1819), soa 
of the printseller, will be found in Britton’s History of 
Bath Abbey Church, 8vo, 1825, p. 215.—Ep.] 
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«Jack Laguerre was holding the blankets over a | 
newly-engraved plate, to take a proof, whilst Bowles was | 


in the act of pulling the lever of the press, and Crispin 
Tucker, kindling the chareoal fire, with his lips pouched 
out, like these of a black-moor, blowing the French-horn, 
Ohl Bowles’s exclamation, when a plate was in hand, 
was dite it deep; in allusion to which a label from his 
mouth is inseribed ‘Jack! is it black?’ to which the 
artist answers, ‘Black as your muzzle, “twill print as 
many as the Mint.’ (Old Bowles was nick-named Black 
Jack.) Crispin, at the same time he is blowing the sparks 
of the charcoal, exclaims, ‘ There is no more warmth in 
the coal than in the Cornhill flint;’ a fourth head is 
introduced in shadow behind a door, peeping in, from 
which also issues a label inscribed — 
‘Gotramp this griping city round, 
Go take the Crier’s bell, 
Go ery, O-yez! a wight is found, 
Who treats the artists well!! 
takes-a Black Horse for his sign, 
He being a driving man ; 
A rogue in the print-selling line ; 
Show me his match who can! 
‘Whose muzzle black and brazen front, 
Will never change, depend upon’t, 
Until a greater Jew be found, 
To buy engraving by the pound!’ 
So says Guglielmus, the copper-scratcher. ” 
Thomas Bowles, of St. Paul's Churchyard, was 
abrother of “ Black Horse” Bowles, at least so 
Ihave been informed; but I should be glad of 
ay early particulars of the family. Towards 


the latter part of the last century, Ilenry Caring- 


ton Bowles, Esq., F.S.A., married the sister of 
Daniel Garnault, Esq., of the manor of Gold- 
beaters, Enfield, which estate subsequently be- 
came his property. It descended to his son, the 
late Mr. H. C. Bowles, and is now the property 
ofhis nephew, Mr. H. C. B. Bowles. The house is 
named in honor of Sir Hugh Myddelton, who 
had a residence near the spot. The Manor of 
Goldbeaters was purchased in 1724 by Michael 
Garnault, who died in 1746. It descended to 
Aimé Garnault, who died in 1782, and then to 
the before-mentioned Daniel. 
Epwarp F, Rimpavrr. 

TURNSPIT DOGS. 

(3" ii. 149.) 

Thirty years ago, the kitchen of nearly every re- 
spectable house in Haverfordwest possessed a dog- 
wheel and a turnspit dog. There was no other way 
of roasting meat, saving that of the kitchen-maid 
turning a spit placed on andirons, as roasting- 
jacks had not then penetrated into this far-away 
region. In those days, we were thirty-six hours 
distant from London: now, eight hours will bring 
us within view of the metropolis. I remember 
two turnspit dogs in the possession of a friend, a 
clergyman resident in the city of St. David's. 

ey had to work in the wheel on alternate days; 


and as meat was not roasted every day, some days 
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would elapse without the services of a turnspit 
being required. Yet each dog knew well when 
it fell to his turn to oceupy the wheel; and if the 
cook did not lock him up before she began to 
prepare her meat for roasting, he infullibly made 
his escape. i) that case, the other dog had to 
take his place; and he would lie down in the 
wheel, and howl dismally, in expression of his 
sense of the injustice with which he was treated, 
If the cook locked up the proper dog, the other 
one took no notice of the culinary preparations, 
excepting by significant wags of his tail and 
lickings of his lips, indicative of his extreme satis- 
faction at the prospect of dinner. 
Joun Pavin 
llaverfordwest. 


Perhaps the readers of “N. & Q.,” and espe- 
cially those who are interested in Gloncestershire, 
may like to know that two turnspit wheels at 
least still exist in that county. ‘There may be 
more, but these two I have recently seen. One is 
at Wick Court, about seven miles from Bristol: a 
house of which a beautiful engraving, by Kip, is 
in Sir Robert Atkyns’s Gloucestershire. ‘The 
stately gardens which that view shows are effaced ; 
and there are other signs of decay in and about 
the house. But the dogs’ wheel remained in the 
kitchen a few years since. The other is at St. 
Briavel’s Castle, on the edge of the county, on 
the left bank of the Wye. 1 saw this in 1856. 

The wheels have a high side to keep the dog in; 
and stand against the wall at a height from the 
floor, which allows a person to lift a dog into 
them easily. I put my dog into the wheel at St. 
Briavel’s; but whether it was that the wheel 
would not turn easily or at all, or that my dog 
felt that he was not of a turnspit family, he re- 
fused to move, and laid himself down in the 
wheel: so that I had to take him down, without, 
the gratification of seeing a wheel in motion. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


I well remember seeing at St. Briavel'’s, near 
Tintern, in the habitable part of the castle, a 
wooden turnspit wheel, which was in use. I did 
not see the turner thereof; but was informed by 
his master, that the old dog was in the habit of 
quietly slipping out of the house at the approach 
of strangers, fearing lest he should be called upon 
to do extra duty for their gratification: a great 
proof, were any needed, of canine wisdom. This 
was about the year 1844. 

W. J. Bernuarp 

Temple. 

There was a genial old Fellow of Magdalen in 
my undergraduate days at Oxford—now, alas! 
more than thirty years ago—who was a bit of a 
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Jacobite in spite of his college, and had a picture 


of the Pretender conspicuously displayed in his | 


rooms. It was given him, he used tell us, by a 


lady of the same political persuasion, who deemed | 


him worthy of inheriting it, and of whom he was 


invariably in the habit of informing us that “ she | 


had a little turn-spit dog.” 

A friend of mine from the North of England, 
inspired, I think, by the doctor’s story and his 
port wine, once told me of a certain great house 
in Northumberland,—Brancepeth Castle, if I do 
not forget,—where turn-spit dogs had been in 
constant request up to our own times, receiving, 
virtute officii, the hereditary name of “ Wheeler.” 
On one great occasion dinner was unaccountably 
delayed, and the lady of the house having im- 
patiently rung the bell to ascertain the cause, was 
informed—* Please, Ma’am, Wheeler's pupping !” 


SHAKSPERIANA: THE Patt Bearer (5% S. ii, 
188.) Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” Iam sus- 
picious of Americans, even when their stories seem 
to elucidate the funeral of Shakspeare. Taking 
it for granted that some memorial at Fredericks- 
burg may exist, such as Este describes, there 
would be difficulty at once in reconciling dates. 
The pall-bearer died in 1618, wt. 76; Shakspeare, 
April 23rd, 1616, ergo the pall-bearer was 74 
when he assisted in the funeral ceremony at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and after that must have gone to 
settle in America. ‘This is so improbable as to be 
scarcely credible without further explanation. 
Moreover, we ought to have proof from ocular 
inspection, that the said tombstone is standing at 
Fredericksburg, with the said inscription on it. 
Until this evidence has been produced I shall be 
of the same opinion as Este, that the story may 
be only an American hoax. By the way, where 
does hoar come from ? The word is not to be found 
in Johnson's Dictionary.* QuvEEN’s GARDENS. 


Wises (3'" S. ii. 168.)—Is not James I. painted 
in a wig? Queen Elizabeth wore a wig in her 
latter days ; Mary Queen of Scots did the same. 

F. C. B. 


Tue Grover Faminy (3 S. i. 182.) — I am 
sorry I cannot give S. M.S. any information re- 
garding the Lady Ann Glover, but I can give 
him some respecting her issue. In the old register 
of Willesdon parish is the following entry: — 
“Thomas Glover, Knight, and Jane Roberts, 
daughter to Mr. Francis Roberts, were married 
the 7th of October, 1605.” Lady Jane Glover's 
brother, Barnes Roberts, married Ann Glover, as 
appears by the same register: “ Barn Robertes 
gentleman, and Ann Glover, were married 19" 


{* See the sixth volume of our 2°4§, for six articles on 
the derivation of hoax. — Ep. ] 
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| October, 1600"; the Visitation of Middlesex, 
Harl. MS. No. 1551, f. 134, calls her Mary, and 
further makes Edward Roberts the second son of 
the above-named Francis marry “. . . . 
| of S* William Glover of London, K*t and Alder. 
man”; but I do not find this alleged marriage of 
Edward (who was baptized at Willesdon, Sept. 13, 
| 1578), nor his name at allin the Roberts pedigree, 
Harl. MSS., No. 1180, fo. 152; No. 6125, fo. 105; 
No. 6183 fo. 122, it is not in the Willesdon re- 
gister as is that of his brother Barnes. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Jane Glover had issue, 
as appears by the Register of Willesdon parish,— 
Ann, christened Aug. 4, 1608; Frances, buried 
Sept. 12, 1610; C (the rest defaced), a son 
christened April 23, 1612; Mary, christened 
Aug. 4, 1614, and Frances, a daughter, who was 
either christened or buried, Dec. 23, 1616, and 
Anne, whose marriage is mentioned hereafter, but 
whose name I do not find in the register. 

Lady Jane having survived her husband, mar. 
ried secondly to his third wife, Geo. Purefoy, of 
Wadley, Esq., whom also she survived. She 

| died Jan. 8, 1664/5, at seventy-seven, and was 
buried at Fetcham, co. Surrey, where there is an 
inscription to her memory on a black grave stone 
in front of the communion rails : — 

“ Here sleepeth ye Body of Dame Jane Glover, al’s 
Purefoy who was the daughter of Francis Roberts, of 
Willsden, in the County of Middlesex, Esq., Wife of Sir 

| Tho. Glover, of Haves Parke, in the said County, K*, and 
| Relict of George Purefoy, y* eldest of Wadley, in the 
County of Berkes, Esq., who Exchanged this life for a 
better y® 8 of Jan. 1664, An. zetat. 77. 
* Non habemus hic manentem Civitatem.” 

In “Le Livre des Acconts pour Chevalier Jean 
Francklyn en son maison au Wilsden,”” mention 
is made of Lady Glover thus: “ May 11, 1642. 
It™ for a tb of Sp. Tobacco for the Lady Glover, 
3°.” 

Geo. Purefoy, son and heir of the above Geo. 
by his first wife Mary, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Valentine Knightley, is said to have married first, 
Feb. 28, 1626, Anne, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Thomas Glover. JamrEs Know es. 


Faminy (3" S. ii, 125.) —I do not 
recollect having met with this name either m 
| Bath Abbey or Saltford church. But in Whit- 
| church church, near Bristol, there is a marble 
tablet to the memory of “ Richard Goodhind, 
gent., whose ancestors for many generations re 
sided in this parish.” He died May 2, 1754, xt. 
49, leaving by Mary his wife, daughter of John 
| Whippie of “ y* Greene,” who died 1789, an 
only daughter Anne, who died 1762, xt. 13. On 
the tablet isa shield with the arms of the said 
Richard and Mary his wife: Gules, a fess between 
3 fleurs-de-lis, or., per Goodhind, impaling arg: 
|on an inescutcheon gules between 3 ereyhounds 
courant sable, 3 bezants in pale for Whippie. 


es. 
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Before the recent restoration of Whitchurch 
church there were a great many slabs in the floor 
to the Whippie family, but they have all since 
disappeared. A. Ennis. 


Macaronic Poem (3™ S. ii. 211.)—Your cor- 
respondent quotes about a fourth part of a Maca- 
ronie poem, entitled “ Frosteidos,” to be found 
in“ The University Snowdrop: an appendix to 
the great Trial, containing a Selection of Squibs, 
old and new, descriptive of the Wars of the 
Quadrangle, and the Consequences thereof, with 
magnificent embellishments, 8yvo. Edin. 1838.” 

This quizzical publication has reference to a 
famous snow-ball riot among the Edinburgh Col- 
lege Students, and is the collected poetical squibs 
which arose out of it. The author of the particular 
one inquired for was B. B., which I have autho- 
rity for saying was the late Dr. Edward Forbes, 
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deciphered its inscription, which is fast becoming 
illegible, for the benefit of a friend, only a few 
days ago. Like your correspondent, I have long 
felt an interest in the fate of poor Rebecca and 
her sufferings in the flesh from “ powers of dis- 
tress,” “action of ejectment,” “covenants to 


| repair,” from the bustle and liabilities of which 


she is happily now free. Her harsh treatment at 
the hands of the chimney-men has become quite 


| famous in song : — 


himself one of the rioters, although not one of the | 


captured ; and, indeed, the principal contributor 


of witticisms, both literary and artistic, to the | 


Snowdrop, and its ally in the interest of ,the stu- 
dents, The University Maga. s 

Your correspondent further asks, what other 
Macaronic poems are known? Compositions of 
thiskind are, I think, not uncommon; the most 
remarkable is that which Dr. Forbes must have 
had in his eye when working his Frosteidos,—the 
Polemo-Middina (or Midden-Fecht, i. e. Dung- 
hill-Fight), describing another bloodless combat, 
founded upon some rustic dispute which the sup- 
posed author, William Drummond, may have 
witnessed when resident at Scotstarvet, in Fife, 
often printed, but notably, with a learned Preface 
and notes by E. G. (Edmund Gibson, afterwards 
Bishop of London), 4to. Oxonii. 1691. See a 
more modern example in Epistola Macaronica 
ad Fratres, describing a meeting of Protestant 
Dissenters at the London Tavern, by Alex. Geddes, 
LL.D. 4to. Lond. 1790. J. 0. 


The characteristic composition inquired for by 
Mz. Ranson is one of the comic effusions put 
forth by the late Edward Forbes in the University 
Maga, a periodical temporarily got up for the 
occasion of the celebrated snow-ball riots at Edin- 
burgh College, 1839. A copy of the work in 
question, in which the humble individual who now 
addresses you had the honour of being caricatured 
as a leader of some students’ meeting, would now 
be very diflicult to procure. The publishers were 
Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart, opposite the Col- 
lege, Some account of it is given in Professor 
George Wilson's Life of Professor Edward Forbes. 

Suotro Macpurr. 

Metitation or Monuments (3 S. ii. 215.) — 
Rebecca Rogers's tombstone has not disappeared 
from Folkestone Churchyard, as your correspon- 
dent seems to imagine. It is now fixed against 
the wall on the north side of the church, and I 


“The good old dames, whenever they the chimney-man 
espied, 

Unto their nooks they haste away—their pots and pip- 

kins hide. 

There is not one old dame in ten, and search the nation 

through, 

But, if you talk of chimney-men, will spare a curse or 

two.”— Macaulay, vol. i. 287. 

The inscription is well worth rescuing in this 
age of “improvements;” for it illustrates the 
peculiarly odious character of chimney-money, 
even more happily than the ballad quoted by 
Macaulay. F. W. B. 


Pomrret (1* S. ii. 56, 205; 2" S. ix. 3435 
ii. 137.) — There is no doubt that Des- 
PERANDUM may find a Pomfret in Stepney. It 
was the name of a manor in Stepney Marsh, alias 
Poplar Marsh, and now the Isle of Dogs. A 
number of quotations to prove this will be found 
at pp. 10 and 34 of my History of the Isle of Dogs, 
published in 1853. Among the references there 
is one to the Testa de Nevill, pp. 360, 362, from 
which it appears that Ricardus de Pontefracto 
held a third part of his estate in Stebeneth. He 
was required to furnish aid to the King to marry 
his sister, Isabella, who was married in 1235. 
Here we have a clue to the origin of the name of 
Pomfret or Pontefract. Maitland thinks the 
manor included the present site of Chapel House, 


| in the Isle of Dogs, and formerly belonging to the 


convent of St. Mary of Graces, near the Tower. 
Now, unless Edward If. went to this chapel to do 
penance, I cannot understand why he should be 
there, and transact important business there. It 
is very apparent that the buildings were originally 
extensive. One other ditliculty and I have done. 
St. Mary of Graces was founded in 1349-50, but 
the documents dated from the depende t chapel 
are of an earlier date. Was the chapel founded 
earlier than the monastery ? B. I. C. 
“Term Trorrer” ii. 158.) — Mr. M. 
Watcorr and the fortunate graduates whom he 
consulted, have, it appears, never heard of the 
above expression. Nevertheless, both name and 
condition are, alas! too well known to many. 
They apply to an humble but creditable and per- 
severing class of men, whose aspirations after 
University distinction, kept down by the res an- 
gusta domi, forced them, whilst drudging as ushers 
in schools, to keep terms as their opportunities 
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and means allowed —a privilege which the less 
stringent requirements of the Universities in times 
past, granted them, It was sometimes several 
years before they attained an University degree ; 
but they were a class not to be despised. As 
curates and schoolmasters, they were useful and 
respectable in their generation ; and their tedious 
career, with the contempt thrown on it by the 


thoughtless and the unfeeling, if they produced no | 


other good effect, were a check to presumption 
and self-conceit, and allowed patience to have her 
perfect work. A Term Trotter. 


Wepperty: Netueruovse (3 S. ii. 189.)— 
Your correspondent, Sra, is mistaken in placing 
P 
Wedderly in the parish of Lauder, it being in the 
y I : 
parish of Westruther, which adjoins Lauder on the 
east. 


I am in possession of two large maps of Ber- | 


wickshire, one in Thomson's County Atlas of Scot- 
land (1832), and the other by Mr. Fowler (1844), 
but in neither do I find the name of Netherhouses, 
near Wedderly. In the County Directory of Scot- 
land, lately published, there appear four Nether- 
houses: one near Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire ; 
two in the parish of Dunlop, in Ayrshire; and the 
fourth near Lochwinnoch, in Renfrewshire ; be- 
sides Netherhouse, and Netherhouse Farm, both 
near Glasgow. Ss. 


PAINTING oF TUR Rerormers (5™ S. ii. 87, 137, 
175.) — H. C. F. inquires if there is any similar 
painting to his in existence? Yes, I have one, 
and there is, or was, another in Dr. Williams's 
library, Redcross Street, London. An engraving 
from the latter forms a frontispiece to Williams's 
Dictionary of all Religions, 8vo, 1823. I have not 
the book by me now, but think there is some ac- 
count of the painting prefixed to it. There is 
also a similar engraving in Taylor's England's 
Bloody Tribunal, 4to, 1770. H.C. F.’s painting 
contains fourteen portraits, that in Dr. Williams's 
library fifteen (?), and mine seventeen, not including 
the pope, cardinal, friar, or “that other person- 
age.” Usher and Perkins ‘are the two portraits in 
mine that I have not seen in‘any engraving. They 
are represented in the upper left hand corner of 
the painting, standing. Ww. Grorae. 

Bristol. 


H. C. F’. (Herts) is informed that his old paint- 
ing of fourteen Reformers sitting round an ele- 


vated table, &c., is not the only one extant. The 
late Walter Wilson, the intelligent author of the 
History of Dissenting Churches, had one, which I 
have often seen; it was sold, with his valuable 
library and other effects, on his lamented decease. 
H. C. F. will find an engraving from it, together 


with a key to the portraits, prefixed to Williams's | 


Dictionary of all Religions, 8vo, 1823. 
X. A. X. 


| “A Tour THROUGH IRELAND,” 1748 (3™ S. ii, 
| 148.) —In Dibliotheca Tlibernice, or a Descriptive 
Catalogue of a select Irish Library, collected for 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Svo, Dublin, 1523, 
». 43, it is stated that Chetwood is the author of 
A Tour through Ireland in 17483; a seeond part 
appears to be unknown. There are several other 
anonymous works connected with Ireland. Can 
any of your readers inform me who wrote A Trip 
to Ireland, being a Description of the Couutry, 
People, and Manners ; as also some select Obsere. 
ations on Dublin, fo., printed in the year 1699? 
| Also, who was the author of A Description of Kil. 
larney, 12mo, Dublin, 1776 ? In my copy, which 
appears to have been Horace Walpole’s, it is 
written in his autograph “ By —— Dunn.” 

Who was the author of The Compleat Irish 
Traveller, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1788 ? This, how. 
ever, appears to me to bea mere bookseller’s com- 
pilation, a great part of it being word for word 
the same as A Tour through Ireland in 1780; and 
this again appears to have been founded on the 
Tour through Ireland, by the brothers Chetwood, 
in 1748. 

Again, who was the author of Sketches of His- 
tory, Politics, and Manners, taken in Dublin and the 
North of Ireland, in the Autumn of 1810, Svo, Lon- 
don, 1811? and, Three Months in Ireland, by a 
Enelish Protestant, 8vo, London, 1827? and that 
admirable work, “ for private circulation only,” 
Journal of a Tour in Ireland during the Months of 
October and November, 1835. 8vo, London, 1836. 

Any answers to these questions will oblige 

Ev. Pu. Sarecey. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 


Dyinc wita tae (3 S$. 
189.) — 

Falstaff “parted even just between twelve and one, 
e’en at the turning o° the tide.” 

“ Derham, in his Astro- Theology, alludes to the opinion, 
as old as Pliny, that animals, and particularly man, ‘ex- 
pire at the time of ebb.’ Mr. Dickens has varied this 
superstition: ‘ People can’t die, along the coast, except 
when the tide’s pretty nigh out,’ says the honest fisherman 
of Yarmouth.” — Dir. C. Knight's note on the above 
passage in Henry V., Act II. Se. 3. 

Kenrick Wrerorp, 

Clifton. 


There are other counties in which the same and 
similar superstitions prevail, though at present I 
ean only refer to Nicrowsts’ assertion 
(1* S. vi. 311), that at Hull, “a common belief 
is, that most deaths take place at tide-time o 
turn of the tide.” Sr. Swittts. 

I think your correspondent is hasty in assuming 
this to be essentially a sea-coast superstition. The 
notion prevails, or once did, in London. Thomas 
Chalkley (a member of the Society of Friends, who 
| died in the early part of the last century) in re 

cording the death of his father, particularly men- 
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tions this subject. See Life of Thomas Chalkley. | 


On my return home I can, if your correspondent 
wishes it, give the extract from the work in ques- 
tion. Wa. L. J. Crank. 
Sovut-Foop; Por-naws S. ii. 139.) —In 
Cheshire and Lancashire words are strangely cor- 
rupted, and it is possible that sea-kale is meant by 
sufel. It is pronounced seecle, and sometimes 
seall, just as the village Saughal is pronounced 
Sauchall or Soughal. It is also eaten in broth or 
on toast. Pot-baws are really dumplings, but 
small, and are properly called pot-balls, and boiled 
in broth, very often with the kale. Many years— 
centuries — ago, kale was eaten very much more 
than now, and was considered so common that it 
is still called cottagers’ kale in many places. Just 
outside the walls of Chester is a timber yard, still 
called the kale-yard, where the monks grew their 
kale: an ancient gate leads from the cathedral 
through the yard to the town outside. A, G. 
Peckham Kye. 


Cuarape (3° S. ii. 218.) —I have always had | 
some doubt on the solution, Good Night, said to | 


be Praed’s “ own,” of his Charade, “ Sir Hilary,” 


and have not seen the American interpretations. | 


Guod Night does not, certainly, satisfy the first 
two syllables of prayer. I venture to propose 
mother solution, and, as the charade is short and 


not always at hand, L append it, with the inter- | 


pretation in brackets: 
“Sir Hilary charged at Agiacourt: 
Sooth “twas an awful day! 
The revellers of camp and court 
Had little time to pray! 
Tis said Sir Hilary uttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer: [aide Dieu} 
My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun, | aid 
My next, with its cool quiet cloud, [dew ] 
To those who win their dewy shroud 
Or ere this day be done. 
My whole to those whose bright blac eyes [adicu] 
Weep whea a warrior nobly dies.” 
U. 


Queries (5 S. ii. 211.) — 1. In Ge- 
nesis ii. 7, the word V8") is read without the 
second yod, according to the cethib velo keri. In 
the Samaritan Pentateuch it has properly one yod 
only. This is not a question of vrammar, but of 


biblical criticism (see Kichhorn’s Kinleitung in A. | 
cap. The explanation may be thus | 


shortly given: the ancient Jews finding in the 
oldest MSS. certain redundancies and omissions 


of letters, did not alter the text according to their | 


assumed grammatical rules, as our Greek and 
Latin editors alter the Classics, but th 'y retained 
such errors in the text, indicating in the margin 
the recognized redundancy or omission; the re- 
dundaney being termed cethib velo keri, “ written 
but not read,” and the omission feri velo cethib, 
“read but not written.” Kennicott’s Bible and 


De Rossi's works are the best sources of infurm- 
ation as to a correct Hebrew text. 

2. The corresponding Hebrew article to our ihe 
is not to be looked for, any more than the Greek 
article in dpx7, the translation of so 
UND from the beginning (Is. xl. 21, xli. 26), has 
no corresponding article to the. A foreigner might 
ask why we did not introduce the article the in 
saying “at first.” The answer is the usus loquendi. 
The Hebrew, like other written languages, must 
regulate the grammars. Grammars contain only 
proximate rules for writing: the Hebrew gram- 
mar is best learnt in Hebrew literature, notwith- 
standing the labours of Buxtorff, Vater, Stewart, 
Lee, Frey, Gesenius, and Ewald. The grammatical 
rules for the use of the Hebrew articles 7, nx, &c., 
are not wel! settled ; the same may be said of the 
Greek article, although the labors of Middleton 
and Winer have thrown much light on the general 
grammar of the article. ‘The variations in the 
usus loguendi render it difficult to fix the norma 
loquendi. T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 

Amegican Cents (3° S. ii. 134.) — Dr. Clay 
wishes to hear of specimens. I have a rather 
handsome one of 1783. As the neck is bare, I 
suppose mine is the same as No, 2 for that year. 
Dr. Clay’s description exactly applies to it. 

B. 

It will be very convenient to know what are the 
initials of the fifteen stars on the Kentucky cent, 
mentioned i, 245. nN 


Cur-turoat Lang S. ii. 209.)—Cut-throat 
Lane, Highgate, is a narrow footpath, leading from 
Swain’s Lane, Kentish Town, to Highgate Hill, 

j and cutting through the estate of Miss Burdett 
Coutts. The wooden palings and the trees on 
both sides of the way are so tall and dense, that 
after nightfall the path is in absolute darkness. 
As regards this particular lane, therefore, Pro- 
ressoR Dz MorGan may have his choice of the 
titles “ Cut-through ” and “ Cut-throat,” for both 
are equ ally a »plicabl 2. 
Jos J. Workarp, M.A. 

Ifaverstock 

Sr. Leger: (3 S. ii. 166, 197.) — 
Trunkwell House is situate in the immediate 
vicinity of Reading, the road only dividing it from 
Strathfieldsaye Park, one of the residences of the 
Duke of Wellington. It was until within the last 
six or seven years in the possession and occupa- 
tion of Capt. Greenway, of the Royal Berkshire 
Militia, who has now sold it. He would probably 
be able to afford some information concerning the 
St. Legers, R. B. W. 

Sun-prats (3"¢ ii. 185, 238.) —The old pocket 
| dial mentioned by Mr. Covcu, was common in the 
county of Wexford some twenty-five years ago; 
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there was hardly a farm-house where one could 
not be had. When I was a schoolboy I purchased 
one for a mere trifle, and kept it for many years 
in Dublin, and it really was surprising the accu- 
racy with which it “ kept time”—of course by the 
sun — which is the best and only true “ time- 
keeper.” 

I may here mention a curious fact, which no 
doubt can be corroborated by some of your rural 
correspondents, I knew a young lady who had 
marked for every day in the year the hours on the 
door sill. It was in a country place, with a full 
southern aspect, so that when the sun shone, she 
could tell by the mark as correctly as any watch, 
and I have often seen it tested by the best “ time- 
keepers,” and never found that she was more than 
a minute “fast or slow.” This fact, however, 
would not accord with the Shaksperian rural 
doctrine of 

“ Where merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks,” 
for the larks are always up before the sun, whereas 
the sun must have been always up and shining 
before my fair friend could tell the time. 
5. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Execution or THE Marquis or (3"S. 
ii. 152.) —The sentence on the Marquis of Argyle 
is given in Wodrow's History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. i. book 1. chap. ii, It 
is quoted within inverted commas as follows : — 

“That he was found guilty of High Treason, and ad- 
judged to be execute to the Death as a Traitor, his Head 
to be severed from his Body at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
upon Munday, the 27th Instant, and affixed in the same 
Place where the Marquis of Montrose’s Head was for- 
merly, and his Arms torn before the Parliament, and at 
the Cross.” 

It appears from Wodrow’s narrative, that the 
instrument of decapitation was the Maiden. 
is also stated in Croker’s History of the Guillotine, 


where two engravings of the Scottish Maiden are | 


inserted, Mr. Croker quotes as his authority for 
the Marquis of Argyle’s mode of execution the 
following sentence from Laing: “ His head was 
separated from his body by the descent of the 
maiden.” D.C. A. A. 


Rererence Wantep (3" S. ii. 105.)—The fol- 
lowing Note occurs in the first Lecture against 
Popery in the “ Morning Exercise ”:— 

“T shall here relate what happened at the Convocation 
at Westminster: A disputation is appointed by the 
Council, nine Popish bishops and doctors on that side, 
eight Protestant doctors on the other side, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper, Moderator. The first question was 
about service in an unknown tongue. The first day 
passed with the Protestants; the second day the popish 
bishops and doctors fell to cavilling against the order 
agreed on, and the meeting dissolved. Dr. Cole stands 
up and declares, ‘ I tell you, that ignorance is the mother 
of devotion.’ "—Fuller’s History. 

D.C, A. A. 
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Burstrope Wutrevock’s Memortats (3" §, ij, 
191.)—Whitelock having been lord of the manog 
of Henley, and possessing a large estate in thig 
neighbourhood, I collected many unpublished pape 
ticulars of him, and gave them with two corregt 
pedigrees of the family in my History of Henley 
(1861). I was, however, unable to procure 
sight of the MS. said to be in the possession of 
Lord de la Warre at Buckhurst; but those be 
longing to George Whitelock, Esq., of Harewood 
Square, and the Rev. E. P. Cooper of Littl 
Dolby (two descendants of Sir Bulstrode) werg 
very liberally submitted for my use. 

I may here repeat my inquiry (2™ S. viii. 207} 
for any particulars of Bulstrode Wm. Whitelodk 
agreat grandson of Sir Bulstrode, who came of 
age in 1723, sold Phyllis Court, and thencefor. 
ward disappears most unaccountably from all the 
family deeds and papers. J.S. Burs, 

The Grove, Henley. 


HMiscellancous, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and a 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Missare Secenoum Usem Sane. 1515. 
vianrom Portironiem Sa 


tirst vols 


| Tudor or other early English stamped bindings. 


Wauted by J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, Hackney. 
Lovvon’s Ansonerem. Vol. I. 
Bercamy's Brete. 2 Vols. ito. 
Femace Exencises. 
Books by Dr. John Edwards, 
Usmasnen. 
Divine Penrecrions Vinprcarep. 
Docratnes Conpemaep. 
Onsenvattons anv Reriections on Warstox. 
Axmapvernsions ow Da. Cranke’s Tarnrry. 
Supplement to ditto, Single Sermons, &c. 
Simmonire's Erusmenis. 1800 to 1840, 

Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70, Newgate Street. 


Jestivrcation Jvsrrrmep, in a Sermon Preached at Gregories nam 
Pauls, December 11, 1652, by Thomas Clendon, Minister of Allnalien’ 
Barking, in Tower Street. Printed by Robert Ibbitson, Smal 
1653. 

Tue Marre or Max's Monratrry ano Vanity. A Sermon preach 
at the Funeral of Abraham Jacob, Esq., at 8. Leonard's, 

Edmund Laytield, B.D. London: Printed for Nici 


narsance po Rot ve Rome. 
Rue du Paon, &c. 1813. Tomes deuxitme et troisitme. 


Wanted by the Rev. J. Maskell, Tower Hill, London, E.C. 


Correspondents. 


copy of Un libras, 1689, agreeing 

tin the imprint of the Fira Pay 
Parker's name, has the following: I 
Printed for Henry Herrinqman, aud are to be sold bu Thomas Sawbridge 
at the Three Flower-de-Luc in Little Britain, 1639." As ths <i 
is unnoticed by Lowndes, it is probably rare. 
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Notes on Books aud Notices to other Correspondents in our next. 


“ Nores anp Queaies” is published at noon on Friday, and # alse 
issued in Montuty Pants. The Subscription for Stamesv Covms fer 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Halfs 
vearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post O; 
favour of Mussns. Beit axv Danoy, 186, Fieet Strasser, E.C.; 
all Communications ron THe Eviror should be addressed. 
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